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Cuts 
Overhead Costs 


It speeds necessary 


routine operations 


Posting Machine Desk 
brings everything right to 
the operator’s hands for quick 
work. The desk is rigid and 
convenient in use—and saves 
much valuable floor space. 


The Check Sorting Rack will 
save time in clearing items 
through the Transit and Clear- 
ing Departments. It cuts 
down overhead by hastening 


A 39” desk with a 
large posting shelf and 
a 17-column transit 
machine in place. 


The posting tray and stand, used here in 
conjunction with the posting machine 
desk, is another product of Art Metal ser- 
vice to banks. 


Note the position of the worker’s hands 
and arms. This convenient and comfort- 
able height results in a very high posting 
speed. The bookkeeper can move the desk 
to suit him. It serves him equally well sit- 

ting or standing. 


dollars through their lazy mo- 

ments when they are merely being recorded. 
Art Metal equipment speeds routine work. 

From forty years’ experience in making steel 


Art Metal Sorting 
Racks and Posting 
Machine Desks in the 
Transit Departmentof 
the California Na- 
tional Bank, Sacra- 
mento, California. In 
conjunction with the 
posting machines 
shown, this arrange- 
ment speeds the work 
vastly in this depart- 
ment. 


JAMESTOWN 


bank equipment, Art Metal has evolved many 
outstanding conveniences. 


And these have been evolved only by work- 
ing closely with the bank—by studying indi- 
vidual problems on the ground. This intimate, 
intelligent service has become more compre- 
hensive year by year. 


Art Metal Service is ready to co-operate with 
you—to fill your needs from a standard line or 
construct equipment to suit your particular 
problem. 

A letter will bring a representative. He will 
be glad to consult with you. His call may be ex- 
tremely suggestive and helpful. Write today. 


NEW YORK 


Fire Safes, Steel Desks, Filing Cabinets, Vertical Files, Steel Book Cases, Steel Shelving, 
Plan Files, Transfer Cases, Steel Office and Vault Tables. 
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What the 
average family 
speaks of as 


URN a five-light chandelier in your 
living room for five hours and you'll 


ly ‘» use as much current as the average wired 
ated home consumes in an entire day for every 


purpose. At its present rate of consuming 
current, the average American family 
would have to eat, dress, and bathe in the 
dark if it left the living room fully lighted, 
according to good lighting standards. 


There’s a vast difference between having 
electricity and having enough electricity, 
and that represents the light and power 
companies’ most promising field for im- 
mediate growth. 


In 1925, the “domestic load” was 5,600,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours. If every home 
within reach of central station lines were 
adequately lighted and generously ap- 
plianced (including refrigerator and range), 
this figure would jump to 98,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours. This amount is almost 
100 per cent greater than the total of kilo- 
watt-hours generated for electric light, 
power and heat in homes, factories, and 
on railroads and farms combined. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING CO. 
Offices in all Principal Cities 
Representatives e 
Localized Service — Men — Parts — Shops 
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Furnishing lamps and appliances to the consumer, mak- 
ing, generating and transmitting equipment for the 
power company, Westinghouse will have an expanding 
place in the future growth of the electrical industry. 


Westinghouse 


ECONOMIC TRENDS IN THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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to financial success. The 


IME’TESTED pol- 
icies are a sure guide 


First National Bank in 
Detroit with 64 years of 
experience has developed 
alert, progressive policies 
which today are your 
assurance of a safe and 
satisfactory banking 


connection. 


First NATIONAL BANK 
CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK 


FIRST 


NATIONAL COMPANY 
OF DETROIT, INC. 
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The COACH 


"995 


$ 5 2 5 


TheSport $715 
Theimperial $7.45 


1-Ton Truck 
(Chassis 
All f.o. b. Flint, 
Michigan 
Check Chevrolet 
Delivered Prices 
They include the low- 
est handling and 


Over 
Miles Testing 


The General Motors Proving 
Ground, at Milford, Michigan, 
is the greatest outdoor labora- 
tory ever devised for testing 
automotive products. 


Here, over roads and hills of 
every type, Chevrolet cars are 


driven dayand night—through | 
zero cold and blistering heat. 


Already, Chevrolet cars have 
traveled more than 3,000,000 
test miles on the Proving 
Ground roads— 

—three million miles of harder, 
rougher, faster driving than a 
car would ever receive in the 
hands of any owner! 


And that is the reason why 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


Chevrolet quality stands su- 
preme in the field of low- 
priced cars— 


—why every feature of Chee 
rolet design is proved before it 
is offered to the public— 


—why Chevrolet performance 
and comfort and driving ease 
are the finest ever offered in a 
low-priced automobile! 


As a result of this outstanding 
quality and value, Chevrolet 
sales have reached spectacular 
heights—with Chevrolet deal- 
ers everywhere enjoying a 
steadily increasing volume of 
sound, profitable business. 


Theillustration below 
Mo- 


LOW cost 
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asks 
The $625 
Coupe - - 
The 4-Door $695 
¥%-Ton Truck $395 

we 


American Banks 


| protect their traveling depositors 
with the “SKY -BLUE” Cheque 


*, Thru a simple, profitable transaction, 16,000 American Banks have 
become the gateway to a world-wide service. , 


Whether. their depositor is headed for Indiana or India, these bankers 
can recommend the purchase of American Express Travelers’ Cheques 
because they know that 


‘ 


-- The “sky blue” American Express Travelers Cheque is safe 
and usable money in. practically every part of the world— 
often at better rates of exchange than a U. S. gold piece. 


+ Unless countersigned-or exchanged for value, the American 
Express Company will. make good to the depositor for any loss 
or theft of American Express Travelers’ Cheques. 


The “sky blue” Cheque entitles the depositor to the world- 
¥* wide service maintained by the American Express thru its 
offices, representatives and Couriers in all travel centers. . 


¥ Besides the nominal profit from the sale. of Cheques, you too will find a 
tremendous good-will value resulting when you link your traveling 
depositors with this ‘‘Helpful Hand of a Great Service”. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEEERS’ CHEQUES 


writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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The Editor’s Endorsement 


T IS difficult for this Endorser to write 
however prosaically, of 
the Financial Advertisers Association. 
From each convention—this year in West 
Baden, Ind.—we return with an increasing 
wonder how any bank that recognizes the 
importance of profiting from the experi- 
ence of others and keeping abreast of the 
times, can afford to be without member- 
ship and accredited representation in the 
association. 

The bank prospers in direct proportion 
to its success in educating the public to 
wider and wider uses of the bank— 
farther and farther away from thriftless- 
ness, wastefulness or penury, either in 
business or in private life. 

The dissemination of that sort of 
education—to divert funds from useless 
channels into useful ones, to reduce 
economic illiteracy, to conserve the wealth 
of the nation for the good of all—is essen- 
tially the purpose of the Financial Adver- 
tisers Association. Its method collectively 
is the interchange of ideas individually— 
how each of the financial institutions is 
meeting and solving the problems common 
to all in their respective fields. 

This interchange of experience is not 
spasmodic—once annually in convention— 
but year around, by means of the monthly 
Bulletin, continuous surveys in the various 
divisions of bank business building, copy 
comment and criticism, special reports on 
specific procedure such as new business 
contests, insurance trust campaigns, co- 
operation of directors, industrial savings, 
etc.—besides complete files of practice 
and results in the development of business 
in all the departments of banking, available 
at all times to members that they may 
decide what to do and what not to do as 
they apply past experience to conditions 
in their own home towns. 

The convention held in September is 
virtually a review and discussion of the 
year’s accomplishments, spiced with social 
intercourse, recreation and entertainment of 
a high order peculiar to this organization. 
West Baden proved to be a happy selection 
for this year’s meeting, under one roof, 
self-contained, free from the distractions 
that a large city interposes from outside. 

Registration of 330 established a record 
second to Detroit last year when the total 
was augmented by a large non-member 
attendance froni local banks invited in to 
observe the proceedings. To the ‘retiring 
president, C. H. Handerson, of the Union 
Trust Company, Cleveland, belongs a 
great deal of the credit for a gratifying 
increase in membership from 500 to 700 
in round numbers. successor is 
Clinton F. Berry, of the Union Trust 
Company, Detroit, whose administration 
will fulfill the most optimistic expectations. 

In our opinion, the program this year 
was the most comprehensive and practical 
ever presented in the twelve years of the 
association’s existence. One general ses- 
sion, for example, was given over almost 
entirely to specific plans for building 
business in towns less than five thousand, 
towns of five thousand to ten thousand 
and towns of ten thousand to twenty-five 
thousand, coupled with a comparison of 
successful advertising for a manufacturer 
and a financial institution. 

In the savings departmental, H. Brooks 
Hering, vice-president of the Baltimore 
Trust Company, provoked spirited dis- 
cussion of his address “Getting Your 


Money’s Worth From Savings Advertising,” 
a masterpiece of diction, in which he gave 
unequivocal answer to controversial ques- 
tions as dictated by his experience in 
Baltimore—the newspaper vs. direct mail, 
blanket coverage vs. selected lists and 
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with a series of lectures and publicity 


**Policy’’—the Word for Windows 


portant to learn how to reject than to 


wives good-bye in the morning 


J. R. HAYES 
Eastern Representative 
One Park Ave. Bldg., 1 Park Ave., New York City 


F, E. QUISH 
Ceniral States Representative 
Second Blvd. and Burroughs Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Clearing House 


Reserve Board Fortunes of War By 4rthur D. Welton - - 


The issues involved in the rediscount rate controversy that challenge 
the study and attention of every banker 


The Directors, Single Handed— By Dirk P. De Young - - 


Bring in $2,000,000 of new business in six months in a contest all 
their own in their home town of Elizabeth 


Has He a Following By Theodore Gattling - - - = 
—all other things being equal? (An inside story of success) 


When the Market Masquerades By Percival White = = 


A perfect balance sheet doesn’t always insure demand for the product; 
wherefore, study your customers’ customers 


Going Up to the Underwriters By Albert Journeay - - - - 
A Chicago bank takes the insurance trust to the source of insurance 


Profits in the Trust Department By /. B. Holmden - - - 


Answering questions about window display and why it is more im- 


* Our Banking—B. C. and After By George Boyle - - - = 


Delving into antiquity for origins of the business and anecdotes of 
predecessors who were even as you and I 


Whaddya Mean, ‘“‘Banker’’? By Conway Darrow - - - - 
Nowadays a bank has to do everything for customers except kiss their 


A Line of Specific Purposes By Julian M.Case - - - - - 
A bank specializing in “leaders” for depositors over the counter to 
establish a definite merchandising plan 

Export of American Dollars By £.S. Mackay - - - - - 
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original vs. syndicated copy. And each of 
the other departmentals—commercial, trust, 
investment—as well as the business exten- 
sion session, was notable for equally im- 
portant contributions. 

At dinners and luncheons were such 
speakers as Franklyn Hobbs on “The 
Performance of the Business Cycle’; Roy 
Soule, editor of the Hardware Dealers 
Magazine, on “The New Competition’; 
Stephen I. Miller, national educational 
director of the American Institute of 
Banking, on “Consolidation of Big Busi- 
ness’; Bill Herschel, poet and_ special 
writer of the Indianapolis News; Charles 
Milton Newcomb on the “Psychology of 
Laughter’”—to say nothing of the eminent 
Dr. Sun Yat Lung, who turned out to be 
no less nor greater a celebrity than a 
Chinese laundryman temporarily employed 
in an Indianapolis restaurant. 

Entertainment provided prize golf, tennis, 


bowling, swimming; old-fashioned cotillion 
dancing; a Gala Night with its Vulgar ay 
Bankski preserving the most luxuriantly ae 
bewhiskered traditions of an 
annual banquet—with prestidigitation; and ait 
informal evening gatherings, profound ee. 
and frivolous, subject to interruption by a 
lugubrious individual with a time clock. 
And so to bed, as Mr. Pepys was wont 
to say, to await the call for the next 
F. A. A. convention, wherever the Midwinter 
Conference may name the scene for it. 


OY page 47 we gladly print in full a letter 
from W. E. McGervey, president of tht 
Dayton Clearing House Association, cor- 
recting some misstatements of Dayton’s 
experience with the service charge. The 
errors appeared in an article in our Septem- 
ber issue, ‘““That People May Understand,” 
concerning the service charge plans in 
Akron, Ohio. Fis Bs 
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Making the Most 


Your Bank’s Reserves to Improve 


Net Profit 


N these days of low interest and high operating expense, the 

average bank must keep its reserves employed to best advan- 
tage to make a fair profit. And still it must keep liquid for any 
probable demand which may be made upon it. 


That problem varies in every bank and must be worked out 
differently. Some banks need to increase their earnings; others 
“need to improve their liquid condition, 


The merit of a properly constituted bond reserve is that it 
permits of either or both of these things. It serves to offset ex- 
cessive local commitments by its ready marketability and it also 


serves to average up income unduly depressed by too large a 
primary reserve. 


A properly graduated bond reserve is thus a flexible buffer be- 
tween too heavy a local commitment, on the one hand, and too 
high a liquid reserve, on the other. Over a period of years it serves 


to stabilize a bank’s income. It is the modern way of equalizing 
conditions. 


The vaiue of a bond reserve depends very much upon the experi- 
ence and skill with which it is constructed. For years we have 
specialized in this banking problem, working with hundreds of 
different banks, dealing with ail kinds of conditions. This enables 
us to apply the experience of a parallel situation to every case. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
HICAGO 201 South La Salle Street NEW YORK 14 Wall Street 


MILWAUKEE 425 East Water Street MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Avenue, South 


PHILADELPHIA 111 South 15th Street 


DETROIT 601 Griswold Street CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Avenue ST. LOU:S 319 North qth Street BOSTON 85 Dewonshire Street 
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eserve Board Fortunes War 


The Issues Involved in the Rediscount Rate Controversy 
That Challenge the Study and Attention of Every Banker 


charges and recriminations have 

flowed and undulated, roared and 
reverberated in the path of the Federal 
Reserve Board’s order to the directors 
of the Chicago Reserve Bank to lower 
its rediscount rate from four to three 
and one-half per cent. The Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board has re- 
signed and a new member, Roy A. 
Young, of Minneapolis, has been 
appointed to succeed him. The argu- 
ments against the installation of a 
“dirt farmer’ as a Board member have 
been revived and recast. 

Weird ‘tales of secret meetings with 
spokesmen for the Bank of England, 
the Bank of France and the Reichs- 
bank in conference with Federal Re- 
serve officials have been recited to 
shroud in mystery things that seemed 
commonplace at the time of their 
doing. There is mention of dark con- 
spiracies having for their purpose a 


By ARTHUR D. WELTON 


change in the nature of the Federal 
Reserve System from regional to cen- 
tral. 

Congress is to be called on to define 
the provisions of the law more clearly 
and it has been solemnly suggested that 
the beginning of the end of the Reserve 
System is in sight and perhaps near at 
hand, with copious weeping that our 
colonial-minded citizens on the Atlantic 
seaboard have again surrendered their 
independence to the British. 

Reassurance may be in order. There 
is very little to worry about. The 
upheaval is to be classified as an inci- 
dent in the development of a banking 
system whose traditions and precedents 
are not yet extensive enough to cover 
all the variations that may arise in a 
scheme whose influence is now ad- 
mittedly world-wide. 

Each Reserve bank is still a distinct 


: 


corporate entity. The whole twelve of 


them are tied together through the 


supervisory and regulatory powers 
conferred on the Federal Reserve 
Board and the system still has the 
coherence and cohesion of a central 
bank without danger of the tyrannical 
domination that greater centralization 
would give. It is hardly necessary for 
Congress to re-define or re-enact or do 
anything but wag its collective head 
and look as wise as possible. 

So far the net result of the discussion 
is a bit of progress toward a rediscount 
policy and a warning to Reserve System 
officials that publicity is a wholesome 
thing and secrecy has dangers. © The 
notion that the Federal Reserve System 
should be operated in complete dis- 


regard of conditions in other countries, 


should also be dismissed. No country 
can. be dominant ‘financially in the 
world without assuming the responsi- 
bilities of that leadership. It might 
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even be suggested that Great Britain 
has lost its domination but there has 
been no impairment of its breadth of 
view or its sense of responsibility. It 
may well be doubted that the Governor 
of the Bank of England was interested 
in directing or guiding or bullying 
Federal Reserve authorities. He is not 


Bertil Ohlin, “‘the influx and efflux of 
gold have lost all influence upon the 
monetary purchasing power and the 
price level. The question of granting 
credit,” he continues, “‘is, instead, de- 
termined by what the Federal Reserve 
Board considers suitable from an 
economic point of view. This implies 
nothing less than a revolution in the 
monetary system, not only of the 
United States but of all countries with 
a gold standard. Control of the de- 
velopment of the world price level has 
passed entirely into the hands of the 
Federal Reserve Board and Governors.” 
And the Swedish economist has some- 
thing to say about the “‘tremendous 
responsibility” involved therein. 

Here is something new in regard to 
the me&ning, utility and influence of 


THE BURROUGHS 


evidences of their influence on business, 
The evidence has been meager. Wall 


Street and the speculative department 
have shown the only vivid interest. © 


But this last change with its influence 
abroad is fraught with a meaning far 
beyond that which has been looked for 
in the domestic field. It is comparable 
to the use of the discount rate made by 
the Bank of England during the finan- 
cial stringency in the United States in 
1907. 

Generally, the purpose of an in- 
crease in the rate of the Bank of 
England is to replenish reserves when- 


ever the expansion of business threatens — 
In 1907 that was the | 


their integrity. 
one purpose and so secure were British 
financiers in their loyalty to the bank 
rate that they had no hesitancy in 
permitting shipment of their 


gold to New York. American 


New York 
a tyro in finance nora tyrant in 
world politics. He is interested 
in the financial recovery of his 
own country and of Europe 
and he came to this country 
to confer with the Federal 
Reserve authorities on matters 
in which there were indentical 
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banks were at the end of their 
reserve resources. We needed 
gold and were ready to pay for 
it. The pay was in the form of 
bargain prices. Our commodi- 
ties were crowded forward and 
our choicest securities were 
offered at tempting figures. 
Gold began to flow to New 
York from London and _ the 


interests. 


If the lowering of the rates 
of the twelve Reserve banks was an 
economic error, it could be quickly cor- 
rected. There has, however, been no 
suggestion of that kind. The error was 
in the bungling method of the Federal 
Reserve Board which chose the wrong 
Way to do the right thing or, if it was 
not the right thing, it was, at least, of 
small consequence to this country. 
In any event the lowering of the re- 
discount rate has had a good effect in 
England and in Europe and it has had 
no appreciably bad effect here. Gold, 
it is inferred, has been diverted away 
from the United States where, accord- 
ing to the Swedish economist, Dr. 


Chicago 


the rediscount rate. It must be con- 
fessed that it has:had as little signifi- 
cance as influence at home. During 
the war it was adjusted to meet the 
supposed needs of business and in 1920 
the raise in the rate was taken as a 
warning but had little influence in 
itself; the real influence came from the 
calling of loans and a readjustment that 
was made compulsory by. continued 
and unrestrained inflation. 

During the period of five years that 
the Federal Reserve System has been 
operating normally, the changes in the 
rediscount rate have been watched 
with interest and curiosity for some 


Philadelphia 


Bank of England pushed up its rate. 

The advance in the rate was not 
made for the purpose of stopping the 
shipments of gold to America, but to 
replenish their own reserves. English 
bankers’ bills are probably the finest 
and most liquid security in the world. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The high rate attracted funds from all 
over the world to London. Gold began 
to flow into London as well as out of it. 
When the upheaval had subsided, the 
Bank of England had about the same 
amount of gold as when we began to 
draw on it. Its reserve position was 
about the same and yet about as much 


But the rediscount rates of the Re- 
serve banks have a domestic signifi- 
cance that has not yet been deter- 
mined although opinion was that the 
the raising of the rates long before it 
was done in 1920 would have softened 
the impact of that blow. That delay 
has been plausibly explained. The 
United States Treasury was the chief 
factor in the money market at that 
time, as it has been a great factor ever 
since. Increase in the rediscount rates 
in 1919, for instance, would have run 
up the rate of interest higher than the 
government was inclined to pay. For 
a long time everything had been held 
secondary to the winning of the war. 
The Reserve banks had been primarily 
the agencies of the government and the 
government was interested in business 


Dallas 

gold had been shipped 
to America as the bank 
had when the trouble 
began. The English had 
held their position and 
had relieved our distress 
through the simple proc- 
ess of advancing the 
bank rate. 

No finer demonstra- 
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have invariably been lower than the 
going rates of the member banks of the 
districts, lower than the rates for 
prime commercial paper, lower usually 
than the rate for bankers’ bills. Banks 
which rediscounted eligible paper at 
the Reserve banks, or borrowed against 
similar collateral for fifteen days, or 
made discounts against the collateral 
of government bonds or notes, have 
obtained a uniformly lower rate than 
they themselves charged. They have 
made money by rediscounting. 

Undoubtedly there have been mil- 
lions in rediscounts that would never 
have been made if the element of 
profit had been absent. But it is only 
fair to state that there has been no 
important abuse of the rediscount 
privilege. With the central banks of 
Europe, however, the discount rate is 
almost invariably a little higher than 
the commercial rate for bankers’ 
bills. A discount at the central bank 
carries with it a slight penalty. 
Liberal ‘discounts at the central bank 
bespeak a strong demand for money. 
An increase in the rate means that 
reserves must be protected. 

For a long time the reserve position 
of the Federal Reserve banks has been 
continuously strong. It might have 

become unnecessarily 


strong if all the gold that 


tion of the effective 


operation of an eco- 
nomic force can be found than that of 
the British bank rate in 1907. 

The Bank of England is no longer in 
such a commanding positions When 
representatives of the Bank of England, 
the Bank of France and the Reichsbank 
came to the United States last summer, 
they were well aware that New York 
was a much more attractive market 
for funds than London.’ European 
financiers were in something of a 
dilemma. If they advanced the rates 
of their central banks, business strug- 
gling up out of the post-war and post- 
strike gloom and not overconfident, 
would be impeded. It was considered 
inadvisable, if not something worse, 
to raise the bank rates and it seemed 
equally desirable that the flow of gold 
to America be diverted, if possible, 
through a lowering of the rediscount 


rate of the Reserve banks. 


This situation has become the sub- 
ject of much controversy and is likely 
to be the subject of a congressional 
hearing when ‘exact information may 
be disclosed. But there seems no 
present doubt that the lowering of the 
rate was beneficial to European coun- 
tries, just as the British management 
of the bank rate was beneficial to us in 
1907. It is very good evidence of the 
care with which changes in the redis- 
count rate must be guarded and the 
large number of factors which must be 
considered. 


Minneapolis 


has poured into the 
country had been 
hoarded in the reserves. 
Money rates have be- 
come constantly easier. 
Long ago it became ap- 
parent that, unless there 
was some radical change 
in the volume of busi- 
Lae ness and the tendency 
Hii oy of gold to flow to the 
all 


United States, money 


St. Louis 


only to the end that it might contribute 
to the winning of the war. The re- 
discount rate had no particular mean- 
ing in a scheme where everything was 
arbitrarily adjusted to a single purpose. 
It was waste of time to bother about 
the niceties of economic adjustments 
and it was most important that the 
interest the government paid on its 
loans be as low as possible. ‘Fhe 
Treasury plans and policies were of 
paramount importance, therefore, and 
opportunity for a real test of the 
efficiency of the rediscount rates was 
lost. The penalty of inflation was 
highly concentrated when it was in- 
flicted but we cannot know positively 
that increase of the rediscount rate a 
year earlier would have dulled the 
sharpness of the blow. 

A survey of the fluctuations in: the 


rediscount rates will show that they. 


San Francisco 


rates would continue to be easy for a 
long time to come. 

In the early summer, in fact, money 
rates weakened still more and in mid- 
summer, forthe first time, the re-discount 
rates of the Reserve banks were actually 
higher than the rates for prime bills. 


(Continued on page 57) 
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LANCING at the report of the 
president of the People’s Na- 
tional Bank, of Elizabeth, New 

Jersey, sent to the stockholders July 1, 
1927, I was just about to throw it 
aside when my eyes fell on the following 
paragraphs: 

““At the close of business, December 
31, 1926, our statement showed de- 
posits of $3,407,822.39. At the close 
of business June 30, 1927, we have 
deposits of $5,517,711.27, a gain of 
$2, 109,888.88. 

“December 31, 1926, the statement 
showed net earnings for the six-month 
period of $21,986.37, while on June 30, 
1927, we showed net earnings of $61,- 
725.41 for the preceding six months.” 

With that much to arouse my inter- 
est I read further until I saw something 
that looked like the cause of this 
remarkable increase in deposits in the 
president’s reference to the directors of 
the bank as follows: 

“No group of men ever served an 
institution more faithfully, loyally and 
zealously, nor discharged a trust more 
conscientiously than the men com- 
prising the board of directors of your 
bank. Elected on January 14, 1927, 
inducted into office January 21, 1927, 
a majority serving for the first time, 
they entered upon their duties with 
confidence and enthusiasm and labored 
unceasingly day and night for the 


By DIRK P. De YOUNG 


bank’s welfare. To an executive appeal 
for a campaign to increase our deposits 


to $5,000,000 in two years, they re- ~ 


sponded with zest and with such won- 
derful spirit that the success of the 
campaign was assured from the begin- 
ning. Quickly sensing the favorable 
reaction on the part of the public, they 
determined to capitalize it by organ- 
izing a new business committee which, 
under the able leadership of its chair- 
man, systematized the drive, making 
possible the seemingly impossible feat 
of reaching the goal of five million 
dollars not in a two-year period, mind 
you, but in a few months!” 

The directors of banks are very often 
enlisted in general new business cam- 
paigns in which the employees are the 
predominating workers, but in most 
cases inactive bank directors are more 
ornamental than useful when it comes 
to getting in new accounts for the 
institution. As a rule they maintain a 
passive investment while their names 
are used to impress the public with the 
importance of the bank’s directorate. 
But in this recent new business cam- 
paign of the People’s National Bank, 
it was strictly a director’s affair, in 
which, individually and collectively, 
they sold the bank to the public and 
got in over two million dollars in 
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increased deposits within six months — | 


an increase of about 75 per cent. 


Single 


Bring in $2,000,000 of New Business in Six Months in a 
Contest All Their Own in Their Home Town of Elizabeth 


To begin with, the directors of the | 
bank selected a new business committee © 


whose duty it was to take complete 
charge of this special campaign. This 
special committee met weekly while 
the drive was on and reported weekly 
to the whole board at its regular ses- 
sions. At meetings of the committee, 
lists of prospective depositors were 
made up with a card index system and 
these cards were distributed (one hun- 
dred.each week) at the regular meetings 
of the board, the directors taking the 
cards promising to interview the pros- 
pects personally. Then, following the 
interview, follow-up letters were mailed 
when necessary, over the personal 
signature of the president of the bank. 
At the next meeting the result was 
announced and another hundred cards 
were again distributed, continuing in 
that fashion for the entire six months. 

Elizabeth being a city of over 100,- 
000 people, the city directory was 
naturally the most convenient source 
from which to select the names of 
prospects. Reading off a list of a 
hundred names, mostly business con- 
cerns, at the meetings of the board each 
week, the individual directors would 
choose from the list such names as each 
felt he could influence, sometimes 
through friendship and sometimes for 
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By THEODORE GATTLING | 


T IS not very often that we are 
granted a look behind the scenes of 
big business and given a chance to 

see just why some young men get 
ahead and others do not. But here is 
a chance—the story of an incident 
that gives a good look at the inside 
reasons for one man’s success and also 
typifies in concrete terms a general 
truth that many lads may profit by. 
The incident happens to have occurred 
at a meeting of the board of directors 
of a bank. But it might equally well 
have occurred in the inner councils of 
any corporation where the deeds and 
qualifications of men are weighed and 
advancement awarded them by men 
who themselves have won_ success. 

It is not every successful man that 

can compound a recipe for success that 
any other man could apply for himself. 
rhere are elusive qualities to success — 
the intangible factors that cannot be 
put into a formula. It sometimes 
seems almost mysterious, what with 
the complex mixture of chance, un- 
realized personal traits, unexpected 
results, downright ability, common 
sense, alertness and other elements 
that are found in the lives of successful 
men. Apparently identically the same 
set of circumstances have often meant 
success for one man, failure for another. 
Often the controlling circumstance 
remains hidden. That is where the 
mystery of success comes in. 

It is therefore particularly interest- 


ing to be able 
to tell this suc- 
cess story in 
which, in an 
apparently 
identical set of 
circumstances, 
the controlling 
factor can be 
clearly revealed. 
It was recognized 
as such by suc- 
cessful men in a 
case where all 
other factors 
were practically 
equal and was 
accepted by them 
as the determin- 
ing reason why 
one man should 
go ahead and 
the other should 
not. 

Two young 
men were under 
consideration for 
promotion to a 
junior officership 
in a bank. The 
president of the 
bank was earn- 
estly urging the 
names of both 
as equally deserving of promotion be- 
fore the board of directors. 

“T am very proud of them both,” 
he said. “They each started working 
in our bank when mere boys and have 
worked up steadily through the various 
positions. They both deserve an 
assistant cashiership now —but there 
is only one open. A choice must be 
made between the two young men — 
and I don’t know how to make it.” 

There was sitting in the conference 
a prosperous manufacturer who was a 
director of the bank. He owned a 
large block of stoek in the bank and 
was chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the board. His word had a 
great deal of weight always. He 
listened intently to the president as he 
extolled the qualifications of the two 
young men. 

“You say, Mr. President, that either 
of these young men has the qualifica- 
tions that will make him a first-class 
bank officer,” the manufacturer said. 
“What qualifications do you consider 
essential for an officer in our bank to 
have?” 

‘‘Why such as both these lads have. 
Not only are they well informed 


— 


Has Hea Following 
—all other things being equal ? 
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regarding the practical detail work of a 
bank, but both have studied hard and 
have mastered the theoretical knowl- 
edge regarded nowadays as essential 
for a bank officer,” the president 
replied. ‘‘Both have been awarded 
certificates by the banking institute 
where they made outstanding records. 
Then, too, each has a good personality 
and gets on well with his associates in 
the bank. I feel that no mistake 
would be made in selecting either of 
these young men.” 
*‘As I understand it, then, Mr. 
President,’ said the manufacturer, 
“‘you are ready to vouch for these 
young men because each has practical 
experience, theoretical knowledge, a 
good personality for a bank officer and 
the esteem of his associates. But is 
there not still another qualification 
that is essential which we have not 
thus far considered?” 
“What qualification have you in 
mind?”’ asked the president. 
“Why, a qualification that will 
actively bring new business for the 
bank —that will produce actual divi- 
dends,” answered the chairman. 
‘“‘Has either of these young men a 
following? In the old days before 
banking became so much of a profes- 
sion, we usually elected an outstanding 
successful business man to the presi- 
dency of the bank, because he would 
bring to it, in addition to the hard- 
headedness which made him successful, 
a large following, which meant new 
bank customers. Banking is becoming 
so competitive that those who hope to 
become executives must, in addition 
to a knowledge of the business, bring 
to it a standing in the community 
that will mean new customers. Too 
many young bank men hope simply to 
grow with the bank rather than to 
help actively to make the bank grow 
because of their contribution of in- 
fluence to it. How about these two 
young men from that point of view?” 
“I see what you have in mind,” 
said the president, brightening. “‘We 
are not interested in the man who only 
serves well the customers who come 
to his desk. That is not enough. We 
want men who can initiate business — 
who can bring customers to their 
desks.” 
“Exactly,” said the manufacturer. 
‘‘We want officers who are producers, 
not simply handlers of business others 
produce. That is a fundamental 
principle in the manufacturing busi- 
ness and banks will be compelled more 
(Continued on page 55) 
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With the Camera 


The narrowest bank building in New York, twenty 

feet wide, thirteen stories high, on Eighth Avenue 

above 43rd Street. A branch of the Corn Exchange 
Bank occupies it 


A corner of the lobby of 
Franklin Society’s building 
at 217 Broadway, New York. 

e new account counter, 
shown at the right, is of the 
open type to permit friendly 
contact with new share- 

holders 


With fitting ceremonies the French Government burned millions of 
redeemed ‘“‘Save the Franc Fund’’ bonds—subscribed by patriotic 
French citizens to stabilize the franc. The work of the bonds is done 


The new home of the First 
Huntington National Bank, 
Huntington, W. Va. The 
bank is the largest in West 
Virginia, having resources 
exceeding $18,500,000 
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CLEARING Thirteen 


Mrs. Hartley, named direc- 
tor of the Belgravia Trust 
Company, London, is the 
only woman to hold so 
responsible a position in 
British banking 


Martin Place, Sydney, Australia, showing the Com- 
monwealth Bank of Australia on the left, the 
General Post Office a one the clock tower), and the 
Commercial Bank of Sydney straight ahead in the 
background, facing the camera 


Two views of the Boston Five Cents 
Bank in its new home—its lines 
simple, dignified and attractive 
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Then the Market 


Masquerades 


A Perfect Balance Sheet Doesn’t Always 
Insure Demand for the Product; Where- 
fore, Study Your Customers’ Customers 


By PERCIVAL WHITE 


INTERBOTTOM, Drake & 

Company, investment bankers, 

had been studying for some 
time the progress of the Harley 
Machine Company. When a certain 
statesman had coined the _ phrase 
about “Watchful Waiting,’ Mr. Win- 
terbottom, Senior, had appropriated it 
as his pacific battle cry, and as the 
slogan for his firm. Accordingly, he 
and his associates watched everybody. 
And they waited. 

The old gentleman—that is, the 
elder Mr. Winterbottom, himself — 
sat in an attentive attitude, his 
leather chair balanced nicely on its 
pivot. Balance came natural to Mr. 
Winterbottom. His visitor was Mr. 
Harley, president of the Harley Ma- 
chine Company. 

“IT want you to underwrite an issue 
of $3,000,000 for the Harley Machine 
Company,” Mr. Harley was saying. 
He spoke casually, as though he were 
asking for a match. “This is the most 
attractive proposition you'll find any- 
where, for its size. Your salesmen 
can make a clean-up on this issue. 
And now is the psychological time to 
float it.”’ 

The old banker knit his brows. The 
Harley Machine Company had had a 
rapid ascent. It had always been a 
one-man business. Mr. Harley had 
developed an ingenious device for use 
in large foundries, whereby certain 
delicate and extremely tedious hand 
operations were avoided. For the 
first year or two, Harley had had hard 
sledding, but he had finally pulled 
through, paid his bills, and actually 
got into production. On no occasion 
had he borrowed any considerable 
sum of money. 

“Here are all the papers you will 
need,” said Mr. Harley, timing his 
remark so that its import should be- 
come imprinted upon the old gentle- 
man’s cerebral faculties as soon as 
they had assimilated the idea about 
the three million dollar issue. 

Mr. Winterbottom picked up the 
balance sheet which his visitor was 
propelling slowly across the desk. 


<P 


“You won't find a 
better looking state- 
ment,” urged Harley. 
the ratio be- 
tween our liabilities 
and our quick assets. 
Can you beat that?” 

Mr. Winterbottom 
was obviously im- 
pressed. In truth, the 
liabilities were small. 
The assets were liquid. 
The inventory was 
low. The surplus, on 
the other hand, was 
high. Mr. Winter- 
bottom had had pre- 
vious opportunities 
for knowing these things to be true. 

“Look at this profit-and-loss state- 
ment,” continued Harley. “Do you 
know of a business that can show 
anything better? We’ve financed our- 
selves out of earnings, and, if you’ll 
excuse my saying so, there’s no better 
way. 

Mr. Winterbottom nodded assent. 

“Our dividend requirements are 
very low. Our operating ratio is low, 
too.’ And, in similar vein, the 
president of the machine company 
ambled on. 

An hour later the conference ended 
with further admonitions from Harley 
and with Mr. Winterbottom’s promise 
that he would “look into the matter.” 
This was the form the “watchful 
waiting” slogan took when it was 
intended for the ears of outsiders. 

In the days that followed, old Mr. 
Winterbottom had a careful study 
made of all facts he could get hold of 
regarding the Harley Machine Com- 
pany. The further he went, the more 
interested he became. The company 
was unusual in that it had practically 
a monopoly on the business and the 
assurance of a continued monopoly for 
the future. There was practically no 
competition. A report from a, patent 
attorney established these facts be- 
yond a doubt. But for some reason 
which he himself could not explain, 
the old banker did not feel satisfied. 


HAROLD 
FLYUCKE 


His policy of waiting watchfully gave 


him the excuse for delaying his 
decision. Some even said that he was 
a procrastinator. 

One day, Harley himself appealed 
again, suggesting in a very diplomatic 
way that if Winterbottom, Drake & 
Company did not care to handle the 
issue, there might be another invest- 
ment house which would do so. There 
was truth in what he said, and the old 
gentleman knew it. During the con- 
ference, Harley advanced some very 
rational suggestions as to the sale of 
the issues. To all questions put to 
him he answered unequivocally and 
straight from the shoulder. And 
again he handed the banker a mass of 
material relating to the growth and 
condition of the Harley Machine 
Company. 

“Look at these testimonials,’ said 
Harley. “Here are letters from users 
of our product from the leading 
foundries. You will notice all of these 
testimonials are at least two years old 
and apply to our earlier model of 
machine. Since then, as you know, 
we have developed a far better model. 
It is a great improvement.” 

When Mr. Harley had gone, the old 
gentleman proceeded to go through 
the material which had been left with 
him, scrutinizing it all with the 
greatest of care. In fact, he found 
himself trying to find flaws in the 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Harley armor. He was almost hoping 
he would succeed in doing so. 

‘He is not apologetic enough,” said 
Mr. Winterbottom to himself. No 
one asking for money should go about 
it with so much self-assurance. Mr. 
Winterbottom, you see, was a gentle- 
man of the old school. 

Urged on by his associates, the 
banker finally completed a tentative 
negotiation with the Harley Machine 
Company for the underwriting of 
$3,000,000 of preferred stock. The 
transaction was to be contingent 
upon the outcome of any investiga- 
tions the bankers cared to make. A 
suitable length of time was allowed 
for this purpose. 


COMPLETE audit was made. The 

auditors reported an excellent con- 
dition. There had been a satisfactory 
increase in volume and an unusual 
margin of net profit. The engineer’s 
report showed that the plant was in 
good condition. The equipment was 
up-to-date in every respect. The 
jigs, fixtures, patterns, and_ special 
tooling were unusually good. The 
plant itself was admirably fitted for 
the business. An appraisal was also 
made. This corroborated all the 
claims which Harley had made. But 
in spite of all this, Mr. Winterbottom 
was not even yet satisfied. Even 
though the production end of the 
business was beyond cavil and the 
sales had been good, he felt that there 
was something wrong. . 

There was something else, and 
cagey Mr. Winterbottom found it. 
The market: that was it. What 
knowledge had they of the great out- 
lying world, and its relationship with 
the Harley Machine Company? The 
number of machines the company 


_ sold was large, but what assurance 


was there that they would continue to 
sell? Precisely what was the market 
for the Harley device and how was 
this market being reached? 

Without delay, an investigation was 
started in order to answer these 
questions —questions which the 
earlier days of Winterbottom, Drake 
& Company were given but the most 
superficial attention. In those days a 
good record of earnings and a trim 
looking balance sheet, backed up of 
course by the facts to corroborate these 
claims, were about all that were 
needed. Since those days many im- 
portant new elements had come into 
business. All of these elements have 
tended to complicate the problems of 
the financier. 

Within two weeks, Mr. Winter- 
bottom’s investigation was completed. 
By the use of men suitably trained 
for the purpose, he had made a study 
of the sales possibilities for Harley’s 
device. This entailed some examina- 


tion of the foundry business itself, the 


state of the art, and the channels 
through which such equipment is 
usually sold. 

Rumors about the unsatisfactory 
performance of the Harley machines 
now began to greet the ears of the 
investigators. Disregarding the list 
of “satisfied users’? which Harley had 
supplied, inquiry was directed among 
foundrymen of every station and 
degree. Promptly the entire situation 
was now made clear. The first 
machine put out by Harley had given 
so great a promise of success that a 


A Personal Demonstration 


The bond department of a well- 
known city bank was in negotia- 
tion with a certain hospital desir- 
ing to float a bond issue for a new 
wing. The proposition was ac- 
ceptable from most points of 
view but the officers of the bond 
department did not feel entirely 
satisfied as to the earning capa- 
bilities of the institution. 

About that time the vice- 
president in charge was taken 
sick and his case diagnosed as 
acute appendicitis. He was rushed 
to the nearest hospital, which 
happened to be the one for which 
the bond issue was contemplated. 


After he had recovered, and 
paid his hospital bill, the bond 
issue was approved. He said he had 
quite lost any doubts he might 
have entertained as to the hos- 
pital’s earning abilities.—H. W. S. 


considerable number of foundries had 
purchased it. This machine, though 
crude, had performed the work some- 
what more satisfactorily than could 
be done by hand. But Harley, being 
of the inventive turn of mind, had not 
been satisfied to let the machine stay 
as it was. He persisted in making 
certain radical alterations in the under- 
lying principle of the machine, and 
he had complicated it to a marked 
extent. Being an excellent salesman, 
however, he had been successful in 
placing several thousand machines of 
the newer type in large foundries 
throughout the country. Some of the 
foundrymen had objected to the in- 
creased complication of the newer 
model, but most of them assumed that 
since the first design had been some- 
what successful, the second would 
necessarily be more so. In order to 
allay any doubts, Harley had gone so 
far as to give a written guarantee with 
every one of the newer machines. This 
guarantee stated unequivocally that 
the Harley Machine Company would 
refund the money on any of its prod- 
ucts which were not satisfactory or 
which failed to give the performance 
claimed for them. 

It was here that Harley had made 
his mistake. The newer model had 
been practically a complete failure in 


Fifteen 


service. Mr. Winterbottom’s inves- 
tigators were told in nine foundries 
out of ten that no more of these 
machines would be purchased unless 
and until the old ones had been mage 
satisfactory. Many of the foundries 
had gone so far as actually to ship 
back machines to Harley, and demand 
that he make good on his guarantee. 
It took but a moment’s calculation to 
tell that the whole situation was hope- 
less. Unless Harley could make the 
machines work in service—and this 
he had been consistently unable to do — 
he must either refund the money for 
them, as he was legally bound to do by 
virtue of his own guarantee, or else 
lose practically all of his customers. 
The cost that would have been en- 
tailed in refunding the purchase price 
of the unsatisfactory machines would, 
in the aggregate, have amounted to so 
large a sum as to wipe out completely 
all the profits of the company for 
years to come, if, indeed, it would 
have been possible to make any profit 
at all with the market condition as it 
was. 

In short, these unsatisfactory ma- 
chines which were now spread through- 
out the market and which had turned. 
practically every possible customer 
against Harley, constituted in effect 
a liability which, though of an unusual 
nature, was so great as to force the 
concern into insolvency. Up to this 
point, these facts had been so cleverly 
concealed by Harley, that even the 
veteran banker had almost been fooled, 
and would have been a prey to Harley 
if it had not been for the uncanny sort 
of intuition which most bankers seem 
to have. 

Subsequently, the Harley Machine 
Company made overtures to other 
investment bankers, but for some in- 
definable reason, he was never able to 
obtain funds enough to pull him out 
of the hole he was in, and within a 
year his plant was closed. 

This story is not a fictitious one. 
Except for certain details, it is a fact. 
It illustrates one of the innumerable 
things which are pretty certain to be 
disclosed through market investiga- 
tions. You never know where in the 
woodpile the nigger may be lurking. 

*x* * * * 

Ordinarily, the banker finds that 
industrial concerns that come to him 
for financing are poorly developed on 
the marketing side. Often it is this 
semi-paralyzed condition of their mar- 
keting facilities that forces them to 
borrow, under the guise of asking for 
capital for the extension of various 
operations. 

Some banking concerns have been 
very successful as a result of being 
able to provide such companies with 
marketing experts—men_ thoroughly 
acquainted with sales problems in 
general and able to get good results 

(Continued on page 49 
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A Chicago Bank Takes the Insurance Trust to the Source 
of Insurance With a Series of Lectures and Publicity 


zo HOUGH the mills of the gods 

grind slowly, yet they grind ex- 

ceeding small.’’ So it is with 
many of the nation’s leading banks 
with regard to new departures from 
established customs. This is no re- 
flection upon these splendid institu- 
tions—rather it is a tribute to their 
care and foresight. 

The State Bank of Chicago is no 
exception to this rule. It is one of the 
leading financial institutions of the 
country —one of the largest earning 
banks in Chicago. It has reached 
its present high position by strict 
adherence to sound banking principles 
and by cementing lasting friendships 


By ALBERT JOURNEAY 


with its depositors. But, like other 
great banks, when its officers decide that 
a departure or an advance be made, the 
wheels grind toward that end with the 


W.C. Miller 
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An Anchor to Windward 


A compelling mailing piece 


inevitableness of the “mills of the gods.” 


So it was when the trust officers of © 
the State Bank awoke to a realization | 
that in its back yard, figuratively — 
speaking, lay untouched one of the — 
greatest sources of new trust business 
that the world has ever known. | 


I refer to the billions of dollars repre- 
sented by life insurance policies most 
of which would be paid in cash to 
people incapable of conserving it. 

There it was—this vast amount of 
accumulated capital —but how to turn 
it or a goodly part of it under the 
skilled management of the trust com- 
pany was the problem. It was no 
easy task, though the promised reward 
was great, and so the officers of the 
bank sat down to a thorough considera- 
tion from all angles. 

This consideration took time. First 
of all, the laws relating to life insur- 
ance trusts had to be carefully gone 
into. Secondly, the department had 
to be set in order to transact the 
business competently. Then arose the 
question of development of the business. 

The basis of this development, it 
was apparent, had to be education — 
education of the people, the owners 


of the insurance, and education of the | 


life underwriters—to a knowledge of 
the value of the trust company’s 
services. The life underwriters knew 
life insurance—but most of them, 
naturally, knew little more about the 
trust company’s services than did the 
average business man. 


ig was further apparent to the bank 

that little progress could be made 
without the co-operation of the life 
underwriters. These men were daily 
coming into contact with the people 
who had the greatest need of the trust 
department’s services. The under- 
writers’ relations with these people 
were intimate—in effect they were 
estate counselors and their judgment 
on matters of insurance was naturally 
accepted by their clients. The under- 
writer had, in a few short years, risen 
to a high standing among the pro- 
fessions. 

The bank to get their co-operation 
must merit it. Unless it benefited 
both his client and himself, the under- 
writer would, of course, not be in- 
terested. 

But in Chicago there are over 3,000 
underwriters and to work with all of 
them was out of the question. 

It is an accepted fact among 
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Seventeen 


insurance men 


that from 10 per 
cent to 20 per 
cent of the under- 
writers write 80 
per cent of the life 
insurance. This 
same group would 
also cause to be 
written most of 
the life insurance 
trusts. 

Naturally the 
bank determined 


Tue prudent man’s plans extend beyond his lifetime. He i 
obligation which will continue after he is gone; and he provides for it. 


This folder suggests “What Shall Come After You?” It indicates 
things which are easily attainable; and which will add much to the wel- 
fare of your family. 

If you would like to know more about how these things can be at- 
tained, sign and return this card. We will send you a copy of our new 
book “The Life Insurance Trust.” 
officers will gladly arrange to discuss this with you; without obligation, 
of course—in confidence and privacy 


And if you invite it, one of our 


State Bank of Chicago 


to join hands with 


NAME Appress 


this selected 


The fourth lecture enlarged 
upon the following advantages 
of the trust company: A trust 
company never dies; is never 
absent or disabled; is abun- 
dantly responsible; is free from 
prejudice; has extended ex- 
perience; has ample facilities; 
reports are regular and exact; 
makes a business of trusteeship; 
and has recourse to collective ex- 

: perience and judg- 
ment. Through 
officers and di- 
rectors the federal 
‘ and state taxes 


group. e next 
step was to equip 
this group with a knowledge of 
the trust department’s services, 
for without this it is impossible 
for an underwriter to sell effec- 
tively on the insurance trust 
or will approach. This picked 
group, nearly all of whom were 
already convinced of the advan- 
tage of co-operation, were ready 
and eager to co-operate in the 
movementthat promisedsomuch 


Tue obligetion to support a woman who 1s financially helpless 1s a 
Each year of married life makes a woman more dependent 


sacred one. 
upon what her husband will do for her 


“Life Insurance to Protect Your Wife™ tells husbands how they 
many discharge this obligation; safely, enduringly, with the least possible 


strain upon their resources. 


The folder is too brief, however, to explain all the details. You 
would better understand them after a discussion with one of our officers 
—which we will gladly arrange if you will sign and return this card. 


State Bank of Chicago s 


were defined. 

In lecture 5, 
tax questions, in- 
come, federal and 
inheritance, were 
illustrated by hy- 
pothetical cases. 

In lecture 6, 
various life in- 
surance trust 


NaME ADDRESS 


arrangements 


were illustrated 
by specific in- 


to them and to their clients. 

So the bank extended an invitation 
to a group of the “ten percenters” to 
attend a series of round-table discus- 
sions at the bank, under the guidance 
of W. C. Miller, its trust officer. The 
discussions were to deal with life 
insurance trusts and the other services 
of the trust department. 

Simultaneously the bank began mail- 


‘ing, to a large list of the customers of 


its other departments and to an added 
list of prospects that the leading 
insurance agencies furnished — an edu- 
cational series which stressed: first of 
all, the true value of life insurance; 
second, the danger of unprotected 
life insurance; and third, the fitness of 
the trust company for providing pro- 
tection to life insurance money. 

This series, eight in number, dis- 
cussed such subjects as: The Family; 
What Shall Come After You?; Life 
Insurance to Protect Your Wife; What 
of Your Son; What of Your Daughter; 
To Meet Conditions As They Change; 
An Anchor To Windward; and The 
Far Future. 

This education was, of course, to 
pave the way for the underwriters —it 
was the artillery barrage preparing the 
way for the infantry. The meetings 
were held at four o’clock in the after- 
noon at the bank and usually lasted a 
little over an hour. They were held 
weekly. 

In the first lecture, the main points 
of discussion were: A sketch of the 
need for trust service; an analysis of 
the table of descent and distribution; 
a brief sketch of trust company 
history and the careful restrictions 
that work to the safety of funds under 
their management; the investment 


Postcarus 


program; and the necessity for making 
a will. 

In the second lecture was discussed 
the history of the State Bank of Chicago 
in particular and trust companies in 
general. 

The purpose was to impart a broad 
knowledge of all forms of business 
that a seasoned trust organization 
gets. It was shown how the facilities 
of the bank’s other departments were 
available for the trust department’s 
assistance. The necessity and ad- 
vantages of will-making were again 
brought out. The various fiduciary 
capacities in which a trust company 
can act were mentioned, with an 
explanation of each of them. 


HE insurance trust —its advantages 

to the underwriter, to the client and 
to the bank —took up the major part 
of this meeting. 

Mr. Miller discussed, also, the four 
uses of life insurance, namely: 

1. Protection in the early period of a 
man’s business life. 

2. To increase one’s estate so that 
the income after death will not be less 
than during the lifetime. 

3. To create an independent estate 
free from all hazards and risks of one’s 
business. 

4. To provide a fund of ready cash 
to meet taxes at the time of death. 

The third lecture took up trusts in 
general. Such questions as life estate, 
contingent remainders, gifts inter vivos 
and gifts causa mortis, revocation 
and spendthrift clauses, were intro- 
duced and _ illustrated by concrete 
cases. The varied and unusual duties 
of an executor were outlined. 


stances and the 
amazing growth of trust company usage 
by the public was brought out and illus- 
trated by recent figures on the subject. 
The wills of famous people were 
discussed. 

Lecture 7 gave additional specific 
instances illustrating the forms a life 
insurance trust may take. 

Lecture 8 was a resume of the 
previous meetings. 

Following this series of lectures the 
bank was host to the underwriters 
and their wives at a dinner and 
theater party. Business was forgotten 
at the party. 

The results of this broad program 
that the bank is following are: 

A number of the underwriters have 
been so convinced of the value of the 
bank’s services that they have, of 
their own accord, named the bank in 
their own wills and insurance trusts. 

The program is cementing the 
friendship of the powerful insurance 
group to the bank. 

It is creating a vast amount of 
good will that is reflected not only 
in new business for the trust depart- 
ment, but for the other departments 
as well. 

Almost daily the underwriters are 
bringing excellent prospects for trust 
business to the bank. 

The human touch and broad appeal 
of the trust department’s publicity 
classes it as institutional advertising 
which is building for the years to come. 

It has given every member of the 
trust department a better vision of the 
task —the human and scientific con- 
servation and application of funds 
accumulated for the protection of 
dependents. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Department Profits 


Advising ‘“‘Reasonable Compensation, in No Event Less Than 
5 Per Cent of the Gross Income’ and Careful Cost Records 


T practically all of the recent trust 
in various parts of 
the country, the question of trust 
department earnings has come in for 
considerable discussion. It seems that, 
within recent years, there has been a 
wave of cost analysis work on trust 
departments across the country, and to 
all those who have been affected by it, 
the results have been somewhat dis- 
turbing, to say the least. 

It has been my good fortune to 
attend several of these conferences, and 
from the various papers read, and dis- 
cussions which followed, it was very 
easy to become enthusiastic on the 
subject, and accordingly much time 
has been devoted to the cost analysis 
work, and also to a general survey of 
the whole subject of the money-making 
possibilities of trust departments. The 
problems encountered, and the findings 
in general may be of interest to trust 
men, and they are, therefore, submitted 
in this article with the hope that some 
progress may be accomplished toward 
the placing of the trust departments 
on a better paying basis. 

While trust business has been prac- 
ticed for a great many years, it is con- 
sidered new when classed with busi- 
nesses generally, and it has only been 
within the recent few years that real 
growth has taken place. 

During the early life of the trust 
departments, 
they were dis- 


By J. B. HOLMDEN 


Central National Bank, Cleveland 


Over a period of some twenty-five or 
thirty years, the trust department has 
without any doubt whatever, passed 
all other banking departments in the 
growth of at least the variety of opera- 
tions performed. Banking services 
over this period, through the various 
improved advertising methods, and 
because of the general re-adjustment 
in business and living conditions, have 
multiplied many times, and as this 
growth was more or less gradual and 
as the previous duties of the trust de- 
partment were considered as special 
duties, rather outside of the usual 
banking practices, it was perfectly easy 
for the various officers of the banking 
department to listen to the request of 
the customer for some odd service and 
then in his best, smiling manner, say, 
“Why certainly, Mr......... , it will 
be a pleasure for us to handle this 
situation for you—you have been an 
old, valued customer and I know 
ee of our trust department 
will welcome the opportunity to serve 
you.” And accordingly into the trust 
department went a piece of business, 
perhaps just as foreign to them as it 
was to the banking department, but 
due to the unusualness of the particular 
piece of business and because of the 


fact that it just wouldn’t dovetail into 
any of the banking departments, it 
became trust department business. Of 
course the trust functions as a whole 
were of a type foreign to those of the 
bank generally, and this made it easy 
to imagine that the trust department 
was the place for the odds and ends. 
Now one’s first thought will be—- 
why isn’t this arrangement all right? 
The business had to be handled by 
some department and as the trust de- 
partment’s activities were along lines 
rather foreign to banking operations 
generally, that was the logical place 
for it. This is perhaps true —but now 
let’s look at what this idea over a 
period of years has brought about. 


FIFTEEN or twenty years ago it was 

just an occasional job that came to 
the trust department in that way but 
with the coming of the World War, with 
its Liberty bonds for safekeeping, the 
increased varieties and activities of 
business, income and other taxes, 
coupled with the modern high-priced, 
almost world-wide advertising cam- 
paigns featuring principally the word 
service, the matter of handling these 
odd business services has come to make 
up a very large part of the trust work. 
At first practically all jobs of this type 
were undertaken gratis, due to the many 
valued connections of the customer. 
Then as the idea 


gained momen- 


tinctly selective 
in the type of 
business they 
handled. Their 
principal reason 
for existence 
rested in the 
handling of 
estates with a 
few individual 
trusteeships 
thrown in occa- 

sionally for good 


measure. 
Customers of 
the trust depart- 
ments in the old Mee=$ = 
days were re- = 


garded either as 
people of con- 
siderable means 
or as people in 
the sad throes of 
settling up the 
estate of some de- 


tum, a small fee 
was injected 
occasionally, and 
i small it surely 
a was, for as we 
look back now 
over this period 
with the estab- 
lishment of recent 
trust department 
costs in our 
minds, we can see 
with smoked 
glasses how far 
EF out of line these 

fees were. 
It has only 
been of recent 
years that this 
situation has 
created alarm, 
due partly to the 
unusual growth 
of the depart- 


ment’s duties, but 


ceased loved one. 


The department in Cleveland 


principally to the 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Word for Windows 


Answering Questions About Window Display and Why It Is 
More Important to Learn How to Reject Than to Accept 


bank, so far as we know, was 
using its windows for display 
purposes. Then the Guaranty Trust 
& Savings Bank of Los Angeles, now a 
branch of the Security Trust & Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles, started it, and 
today there are literally hundreds of 
banks over the United States putting 
displays in their windows with fair 
regularity. And judging from the 
many inquiries and the general interest 
shown in bank windows by people in 
the banking business, hundreds - of 
others are bound to follow sooner or 
later. 
The average banker of today does 
not, as he once did, ask if window dis- 
plays pay. He rather accepts the 
probability of their value if rightly 
used. And being awake today to the 
advantages of all legitimate forms of 
advertising, his questions now concern 
practical methods to apply in his own 
particular bank. Today typical ques- 
tions are: ‘““Where do you get all your 
displays?’ ‘Don’t you ever run out of 
ideas?” “Are your windows limited to 
customers?” ‘‘Do you charge rent?” 
So perhaps an attempt to answer a few 
of these questions will be as interesting 
and profitable to most bankers as any 
other angle of the subject. 


short years ago, no 


By E. S. FROST 


Guaranty Office, Security Trust & Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles 


““Where do you get your displays?” 
“Don’t you ever run short or experience 
difficulty in finding interesting displays 
for so many windows?” These are by 
far the most common questions which 
come in to us at the Security Bank 
from both laymen and bankers. The 
answer is that window displays origi- 
nate or come from every imaginable 
source; newspapers, children, bank 
officers, industrial firms, chatty little 
old ladies, busy business men with 
hobbies, charitable organizations look- 
ing for free advertising, others, who are 
far from charitable, wanting free adver- 
tising, and so on without end. In 
starting up a new set of windows, 
considerable hustling would likely have 
to be done at first, and in a smaller 
town, perhaps continually; but in a 
large city, after a high standard of 
displays is once established and many 
passers-by have become accustomed to 
watching the windows, all sorts of 
offers and suggestions are apt to become 
all too numerous. It is more important 
to recognize a good display in the bud 
when it is offered or to know how to 
make a good display out of a poor one 


that some ‘“‘good customer”’ insists he 
is entitled to, than it is to be able to go 
outside and snatch ideas out of thin air. 

The standard of the displays has 
considerable to do with these offers. 
At the Guaranty Office of the Security 
Bank, for instance, if the standard falls 
below par for a couple of weeks, the 
number of callers interested in display 
declines immediately, and extra effort 
must be exerted to catch up again; but 
a series of unusually good displays 
results almost instantly in renewed 
interest on the outside, and leads auto- 
matically come in to serve as starting 
points for other good displays. 

It then becomes necessary to estab- 
lish a policy, a set of standards for 
choosing a display, that we may attain 
the greatest possible degree of audience 
interest, with due regard to dignity and 
the best interests of the bank. Many 
things will draw a crowd, but the bank 
window is no place for the merely 
sensational. Yet a bank window must 
also be more than a bank advertisement, 
pure and simple, if you hope to get 
more than the most meager attention. 


_ These standards could not be the same 


for all banks. A small town or neigh- 

borhood branch must do things of a 

personal nature which the larger city 

bank ignores, and a large city bank 
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may or must do still other things that 
would be inappropriate in small centers. 

A safe general rule to start with is 
that all displays must have an inform- 
ative or educational twist. And the 
range of it may be broad, from the 
almost purely academic down to the 
merely informative, “‘newsy,” or even 
curious interest, but avoiding the gar- 


looking in a bank window, that the 
object displayed there must be good or 
it wouldn’t be in a bank window, and 
promoters or salesmen are not slow to 
take advantage of this. No bank which» 
values its high standing can afford to 
endorse, directly or indirectly, any - 
proposition of doubtful merit. And an: 
interesting point is that never yet, in 


ish, trick stunts, puzzling 
mechanical apparatus and 
the like, that are not de- 
sirable for association with 
the bank name. Toshow the 
process of manu- 
facturing in an 


THE BURROUGHS 


features involved. We tell them that 
we display the products of going F 
Los Angeles industries only, that it § 
doesn’t matter so much how small their 
factory may be, but they must be 
making meritorious goods, must bef 
ready for business and past the pro- ff 
motion or financing stage. 

This leads to another requirement 
for an industrial display. That is, that 
it shall be a local or Southern California 7 
industry. A Northern California in- 
dustry may be accepted if unusual in 
interest for display purposes and not § 
competitive with some local industry. F 
This policy is quickly perceived by the F 
passer-by and it creates a good impres- ¥ 
sion, for he regards the bank as a good ) 
booster for the community. F 
“‘Must the exhibitor be a customer?” | 
No, not necessarily. Other [ 
things being equal, the 
customer gets the prefer- 
ence, of course. But an 
applicant is always a 
potential customer or 
possibly a good booster. 
We gain his good F 
will and, assum- 


industrial dis- 
play is a tried 
andtrue method. 
Industrial dis- 
plays, if properly 
presented, gain 
good will, attract 
full attention 
and create the 


ing that we help 
some reputable 
local industry in 
its growing or 
marketing prob- 
lems, our bank | 
is bound to 
profit in the long 
run in any Case. 


right sort of im- 
pression on the 
audience. All copy for 
ecards should be carefully 
edited by the bank adver- 
tising man, keeping the 


The Security has 
approximately 
one-fifth of all deposits in 
Los Angeles and if some j 
small industry grows and 
gives permanent employ- 


sentences short, the words 
as simple as possible. The 
manufacturer himself is 
likely to use technical words which 
he does not realize mean nothing to 
the man in the street. All cards should 
be lettered by an artist who will work 
for legibility rather than art. The man 
in the street isn’t going to stop long 
enough to decipher old English or 
fancy lettering. Avoid catalogues, cir- 
culars, prices, retailers’ display cards, 
or printed matter of any sort, as 
likely to prove cheapening to the dis- 
play. There are exceptions, of course, 
but not many. 

In choosing industrial displays for 
the Security, our first concern is whether 
or not the firm asking for the display is 
in the promotion or stock selling stage. 
If it is, we invariably refuse the exhibit. 
And if the answer is evasive, we follow 
the well-known rule of “when in doubt, 
don’t.”” We have known instances of 
other banks giving space after we had 
refused it, probably because whoever 
passed on it did not realize all that was 
involved. There is unquestionably a 
feeling on - part of the audience 


my experience in turning down many 
such propositions,. has the promoter or 
salesman failed to take our refusal 
with apparently good grace. 

In keeping with this idea it is also 
best to turn down models of inventions, 
blue prints of ideas that have been 
patented, and so forth, unless there are 
distinctly educational or other good 


ing numbers of men, we can count on 
every fifth new account, approximately, 
that these men open, regardless of the 
banking affiliations of their employers. 
Anything that helps the city and the 
growth of its population deserves our 
help. 

“Do we charge rent?” No. We feel 
that we would lose far more than we 


(Continued on page 50) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Banking 
and After 


Delving Into Antiquity for Origins of 
-the Business and Anecdotes of Prede- 
cessors Who Were Even as You and I 


By GEORGE BOYLE 
Editor of “The Dark Horse’ Lioyds Bank, Ltd., London, England 


HE traveler of today knows 
that he will find, no matter 


where chance or choice may lead 
him, some building bearing over its 
doors the mystic word “Bank.” It 
may be a palatial skyscraper in a great 
city; a quaint timbered house in some 
sleepy town or hamlet; a tiny cottage 
in a fishing village, or just a few 
planks on trestles, such as may be 
seen in the market square of a Cor- 
sican port. But, whatever its out- 
ward form, he counts on its presence 
and the service it is prepared to give. 
Yet how many of those who patronize 
these modern temples to Midas, or 
indeed of the votaries who serve within 
them, know anything of the seed from 
which this mighty magician, who 
wields so vast a power in the modern 
world of commerce, sprang? To the 


majority, like Topsy, he just “growed.” 

Ask a humorist when banking was 
first mentioned in history and he will 
probably reply, ‘“‘when Peter, lodgeth 
Let me 


with one Simon, a tanner.” 


At St. Florent, Corsica, the of local 
branch of the Societe Generale Bank brings his 
lunch (see basket) and works in the open 


hasten to explain that “tanner” is 
slang in English for sixpence. Or he 
will tell you that it was when ‘‘Pharaoh 
received a check on the Bank of 
the Red Sea crossed by Moses and 
Company.” 

Strange as it may seem, when we 
remember that the Jews were destined 
to become leaders in the world of 
finance, there is no proof that they 
knew anything about money until the 
Babylonish captivity. The 1,000 pieces 
of silver which Abimelech gave Abra- 
ham, and the twenty for which Joseph 
was sold by his brethren were not 
coins, but bars or rings of metal valued 
according to weight. It was not until 
as late as 100 B. C., when Simon 
Maccabeus struck coins called shekels 
after the name of the old weight, that 
the Jews first had a national coinage. 

We must travel farther east than the 
Holy Land to find the foundations of 
banking history, though whether pride 
of place shall be ultimately given to the 
Chinese, the Hindoos or the Assyrians 
for its first conception is a moot point. 
The decision rests perhaps. with the 
archaeologists who are constantly add- 
ing to our knowledge by their dis- 
coveries. 

When primitive man first realized 
what pleasure and comfort was to be 
derived from the possession of material 
things, other than a cave in which to 
sleep and a stone club wherewith to 
procure his food and keep his wife in 
order, barter was born. The dweller 
on the plains, wearing a handsome 
skin and the bright plumage of birds 
for a headdress, chanced to meet the 
native who lived by the shore. The 
latter maybe had weaved himself a 
coat of shells and had stuck fishbones 
in his hair and ears. What more 
natural than that mutual envy should 
have ensued on seeing each other 
strutting in all the glory of new- 
found finery. At first, of course, it 
resolved itself into stone club versus 
fishbone spear, with a new costume for 
the victor. But as time went on it 
dawned on those of superior intelli- 


The upper coin, shaped to resemble a shirt, and 
the one on the ri t, shaped lik e a knife, are the 
Chinese Pu and Tao money, 2250 B. C. The round 

specimen is one of the early ‘‘cash’’ coins of China 
oan below it is the Fish-hook money of India 


gence that if an exchange were effected 
both might be the gainers, since they 
could easily replace the adornments 
with which they had parted. Thus 
were instituted the simple rules of 
exchange which, with sundry additions 
such as tariffs and arbitrage, still 
govern the comity of nations today. 

In the beginning, values were non- 
existent. The exchanges were based 
on the degree of desire for possession. 
Even now a native in some uncivilized 
part will exchange a lump of gold or 
an elephant’s tusk for a string of beads, 
an old top-hat, or anything calculated 
to arouse his cupidity or love of finery 
—though had he some standard of 
value, he would soon recognize that. 
the cupidity is always on the other 
side of the bargain. 


(RADUALLY it was realized that a 

man might require something from: 
a neighbor who did not want anything: 
of his in return, yet could the latter 
receive some token of its value, ac- 
ceptable to a third party, the deal 
might yet be struck. So man set about 
creating a standard of value represented 
by some living or concrete thing. 

Now, since primitive man’s most. 
cherished possession was his cattle,. 
‘we find that among many races the: 
ox was made the standard of exchange. 
In Homer, for instance, there are: 
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references to oxen used in this connec- 

tion. Take this passage: 

Brave Glaucus then each narrow thought 
resign’d; 

(Jove warm’d his bosom and enlarged his 
mind;) 


For Diomed’s brass arms, of mean device, 
For which nine oxen paid; (a vulgar price;) 
He gave his own, of gold divinely wrought, 
A hundred “beeves the shining purchase 
bought. ... 

Which hardly suggests a reversion to 
type on the part of the Greek mer- 
chant of today. 

So great indeed was the value set 
upon cattle that the titanic conflict 
between Queen Maeve of Connaught 
and the men of Ulster arose 
over a brown bull, and led to 
the writing of that famous saga 
of Ancient Irish mythology, 
the “Tain bo Cuailnge”’ or 
“Cattle raid of Cooley.”’ While 
in the Persian Zend Avista, 
payments to physicians were 
ordered in terms “‘vieh,”’ or 
oxen, and it is curious to note 
that the word has survived to 
this day in the same connec- 
tion as a “‘fee.”” 

Naturally some nations used 
other standards, such as in 
Tartary —cakes of salt; in Ice- 
land, dried fish; while among 
many, shells were current with- 
out being currency. Dates 
were paid as wages in Babylon 
of the hanging gardens, while 
the Egyptians used blocks of 
metal like the Jews, and 
rings of silver and gold—the latter 
being also a standard among the 
ancient Celts down to the 12th cen- 
tury. The Red Indians gave to wam- 
pun belts their recognized values for 
purposes of exchange, and fishermen 
on the shores of the Indian Ocean put 
their prize possession, the fishhook, to 
the same purpose. 

All these things, however, were no 
real solution of the problem. So the 
Chinese as early as 2250 B. C. aban- 
doned shells and issued coins, possibly 
the earliest made by man. These were 
known as Pu and Tao on account of 
their shapes, the former representing 
a shirt and the latter a knife, both till 
then common articles of exchange; 
and their awkward shapes no doubt 
accounted for the subsequent arrival 
of the round coin known as a “cash.” 
We should like to derive our modern 
word from this source, did not lexi- 
cographers bid us attribute it to the 
Latin “‘capsa,”’ a case. These coins, 
which were cast, bore a square hole for 
purposes of threading together, and 
obviously the trouble of carrying them 
about in great numbers, for they were 
of trifling value, led to the issue of 
coins of multiple worth, thus repre- 


senting yet another step in the prog-- 


ress towards banking proper. 
Digressing a moment, let me point 


to a curious feature of the Chinese 
coins—a nail mark. About this a 
charming story is told. .The wax 
model of one was brought to Queen 
Wentec for her approval, and when 
she returned it, the die bore the im- 
press of a long finger nail, possibly 
caused by feminine curiosity to see 
if the wax had set. It was presum- 
ably lese majeste, or its equivalent in 
Chinese hieroglyphics, to delete it, 
and so for hundreds of years it re- 
mained, and was even copied by the 
Japanese and Koreans on their coins. 

The Chinese have also been credited 
with the issue of the first bank note 


Barter, B. C.—a drawing by Greatbach, suggested 


ton’s painting ‘‘Phoenicians Trading 
ly Britons’’ in the Royal Exchange 


With the 
about the year 119B.C. The Celestial 
court, in a way common to courts, 
was short of the necessary cash, in 
both senses, and the finance minister 
was ordered to find means of replenish- 
ing the exchequer. Being no fool, an 
ingenious idea occurred to him. In a 
certain royal park, and in none other, 
there were white deer. Now it was 
customary for princes entering the 
royal presence to cover their faces 
with a piece of skin lest heaven-sent 
majesty be offended by the breath of 
a mere mortal. What simpler than 
to decree that in future this skin must 
be of white deer, which the Em- 
peror’s representatives would be pre- 
pared to sell—at a price. Audiences 
were not everyday occurrences, so it 
became the custom to pass_ these 
pieces of skin from hand to hand — 
thus making them a form of bank note 
of value. Obviously they did not pass 
into general circulation. 

In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that in Russia was used a 
form of skin money somewhat on the 
lines of the ““Tallies’’ of which I wrote 
some time ago. The purchaser of a 
bundle of skins cut from each skin a 
small irregular piece as proof of owner- 
ship. On reselling he handed ever 
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these and if they ‘fitted the holes from 


which they had been cut,. their pos- f 


sessor was entitled to the whole skins, 

It was many years later, however, 
that China had its first paper money, 
known as “‘feytsien.”” This name, 
which means “flying money,” might 
well be applied to its modern equiva- 
lents, and like them it soon displayed a 
tendency to become over-issued. Two 
hundred years later the value of 
“feytsien’’ was as low as the million- 
mark German notes, recently sold in 
the streets of London for a penny, and 
the issue was abandoned. Their use- 
fulness was none the less recognized, 
and shortly afterwards a num- 
ber of Chinese firms united to 
issue notes. These were not 
payable at sight,. but every 
three years a number were re- 
deemed, though whether by 
drawings or automatically we 
are not told. 

Curiously enough, in spite 
of this early start, Chinese 
coinage and banking has re- 
mained strangely primitive, 
and we must travel farther 
west in order to reach the real 
origin of banking. 

First, however, let me digress 
again to tell an amusing story, 
recently current. One of the 
generals in the present war in 
China, obtaining temporary 
possession of a town, levied 
new taxes. <A certain mer- 
chant was assessed at a fairly 
heavy figure and promptly paid up. 
This so amazed the tax-gatherer that, 
feeling he had underestimated the 
possibilities, he informed the merchant 
that his assessment was up 100 per 
cent. Once again the money was 
forthcoming, and the collector, feeling 
he was on to a good thing, doubled his 
demand. This process, with immediate 
payment, went on for a week or two, 
and then he received a pathetic letter 
from the merchant to the effect that 
the writer’s business might as well be 
taken over, because, printing day and 
night, he could not turn out sufficient 
notes to meet his honorable friend’s 
somewhat rapacious demands. 


EFORE I leave the extreme East, I 

should mention that the Japanese 
from time to time had a note issue, but 
these were of so slender a texture that 
wet or friction often destroyed them. 
Good business no doubt for the 
governing bodies, a point overlooked 
by the Dublin mob that once burned 
a large number of the notes of Beres- 
ford’s bank in front of the main office 
in order to ruin the gentleman who 
owned it. 

I should also mention that Rubru- 
quis, a monk, who visited the Mogul 
Prince Mangu-Khan in 1252 A. D., 


mentioned paper money and that 
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both Marco Polo and Sir John Mander- 
ville, who spent some time in the 
dominions of the Great Cham of 
Tartary in the thirteenth century, 
described paper—or rather bank— 
money. These were cut from the rind 
of the mulberry tree and had the 
amount stamped upon them; they 
were signed by five officials and 
countersigned by the ruler himself. 
As no one else might issue money, the 
state prospered by its debasement, 
and the 3 per cent charged. for replac- 
ing worn-out notes, added consider- 
ably to the Royal income; a 
scheme worthy of consideration 
by banks of issue today. 


N INDIA we find the first 

coins made after the Greek 
conquest under Alexander. 
There are few records giving 
any hint of banking practice, 
but it is conceivable that the 
Hindoos, who through their 
great writer Manou about 3000 
B. C. gave to the world many 
of the laws in use today, and 
who were obviously familiar 
with all the principles of credit, 
may eventually be acclaimed 
the pioneers of the banking 
business. Previous to the 
institution of a coinage, in 
India, ingots of silver and gold 
were used, and in some parts 
pieces of iron like needles, cats’ 
eye stones and other articles. 
On the coast line, the fish- 
hook of exchange became a 
coin shaped like its model, 
just as the Chinese shirt and 
sword influenced the first coins in that 
country. 

So far I have dealt with methods 
used merely for facilitating barter and 
exchange. In Assyria we make a more 
definite advance. Some fifty years ago, 
at Hillah, a few miles from the ruins of 
Babylon, jars where dug up containing 
sun-dried or baked tablets, most of 
them bearing the date of the day, 
month and year of the reigning mon- 
arch. These related principally to 
loans of silver on personal security, 
against land, slaves, etc. A number 
are to be seen in the British Museum, 
where they are known as the Egibi 
tablets, since the firm, whose records 
they are, rejoiced in the name of 
Egibi and Company. It was founded 
in the reign of Sennacherib about 700 
B. C. and flourished for some cen- 
turies. The business seems to have 
been rather that of money-lenders, 
since actual banking transactions are 
not recorded, and coins were still un- 
known. The rates charged on loans 
were a trifle high, being cent per cent, 
but perhaps the risks were proportion- 
ate. One amazing thing does tran- 
spire. There is clear proof that letters 
of credit and drafts were used. The 


latter were drawn on one place and 
payable in another. They were nego- 
tiable but could not be endorsed over, 
as nothing could be added once the 
clay was baked. Branches—and the 
firm seems to have had them as far 
afield as Egypt—were advised that 
they had been drawn. 

The baking of the daily drafts and 
accounts must have been a tedious 
business. One wonders if the expres- 


sion ‘cooking the books’’ originated 
in this way. 
My space has grown very limited, 


= 
The use of the first banknote in China—drawn 


by the author from his collection of Chinese 
color prints 


but I must find room for a glance at 
the Western races in relation to bank- 
ing. The Greeks, naturally, were 
early in the field with a coinage. 
Herodotus tells us that the Lydians 
first invented money, but the -honor 
is claimed for Pheidon, King of Argos, 
who also invented weights and meas- 
ures. These coins were oval and bore 
the impress of the old standard of 
value, the Ox. They had this char- 
acteristic of good currency, that they 
were struck and not cast. The coinage, 
though crude at first, rapidly improved 
in design and was of great purity, 
though with occasional lapses. Thus 
Herodotus has a tale of the Tyrant of 
Samos, who, having to pay a large sum 
to the Lacedaemonians, coined a large 
quantity of money in lead, had it 
gilded, and handed it to them. They 
then took their departure. This 


incident was early anticipation of the 
passing in London in the nineties of 
numerous gilded six-penny pieces as 
the now-vanished half-sovereign. 
With the introduction of a coinage 
came the first real approach to banking 
houses in Greece. 


Money was taken 
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on deposit and re-lent. The bankers 
were known as “Trapezitae,”’ and 
appear to have been acquainted with 
the idea of endorsement and to have 
used both letters of credit and a 
document like a check. The first of 
these bankers was Philostephanos, but 
the most famous was Pasion who 
appears to have had branches all over 
the country. As he is said to have 
made only the equivalent of £400 a 
year from his business, and yet 
charged anything up to 37 per cent on 
transactions, his business acumen may 
well be in doubt in spite of 
the name he made for himself. 
His clerks were slaves and 
were not infrequently tortured, 
though whether for “‘shorts’’ 
or “overs”? does not transpire. 
When Pasion died he be- 
queathed his business to his 
apprentice Phormion, and left 
him his wife as well, a custom 
that has fallen into desuetude 

_ in these days. 
Our quest has now brought 

us to Rome and to Italy 
whence came the Lombards 
who introduced banking into 
England and gave their name 
to the famous street of bankers 
in London. I must do no more 
than sketch in a few words the 
steps that led to the founda- 
tion of what is considered the 
first real banking concern in 
the world, that of the Bank 
of Barcelona, in 1401 A. D. 
The first Roman coins were 
struck by Numa of bronze or 
copper. Silver and gold were 
not used till long after. The different 
colonies and provinces soon had their 
coinages and even the noble families 
were allowed to issue money bearing 
their own devices. Debasing of the 
coinage was a frequent occurrence and 
it is of interest to note that Nero, in 
odd moments between fiddling and 
burning Rome and Christians, was 
fairly successful at the game. 


HE Romans owed the institution 
of banking to the Greeks, and used 
Greek terms in relation to banking; 
but these bankers —though they soon 
became of great importance and are 
frequently alluded to in plays, not 
always in a complimentary fashion — 
do not seem to have developed a bank- 
ing system as we know it. It was with 
them; once again, a matter of money- 
lenders charging high rates of interest. 
In this respect they were in good 
company for we read that Brutus, who 
as everybody knows was “an honor- 
able man,” charged 48 per cent when 
obliging a friend. With their fondness 
for the laws, the Romans soon had a 
large number of provisions concerning 
bankers, one curious regulation being 
that in case of failure, a man who had 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Mean, 


‘Banker’? 


Nowadays a Bank Has To Do 
Everything for Customers 
Except Kiss Their Wives 
Good-bye in the Morning 


By CONWAY DARROW 


EARS had elapsed since I had seen 
Y: Jeffrey Chenoweth, my one-time 

college chum and famed among the 
lads in our boarding house as the man 
who enjoyed prunes for breakfast and 
who lapped up mathematics with equal 
gusto. That he would become a 
banker was inevitable, 

But when I found myself in the city 
where he did business and approached 
the portals of the imposing edifice, my 
heart sank within me. Supposing they 
didn’t know my friend Chenoweth! 
Supposing he worked back of teller’s 
window Number 83 and they wouldn’t 
let him out until five-thirty or six! 
Supposing he wouldn’t be allowed to 
have visitors, even if I could find him? 

Somewhat timorously I made my 
errand clear to the impressive man in 
uniform who guarded the bank lobby. 

“Mr. Chenoweth, you wish to see, 
sir?” he replied politely. “Yes sir, 
right this way to Mr. Chenoweth’s 
desk.” 

He introduced us, and there, ready to 
grip my right hand enthusiastically, 
was my old college chum — grown, how- 
ever, more portly and more prosperous 
looking than in the old prune days. 

Of course I asked him what his job 
was. Was he selling bonds, or hunting 
up living trusts? Was he a “greeter” 
or welcomer for the bank? Was he the 
man who sent nice greeting cards to 
fond parents when a baby is born, 
inviting them to call and receive a 
savings bank book with a dollar de- 
posited to the child’s credit? 

His reply was that he was all of these 
things, and more. 

“I am head of the service department 
of this bank,” he replied, with what I 
fancied was a tinge of sadness. And 
when I asked what kinds of service a 
banker might be called upon to supply, 
aside from cashing doubtful checks, 
changing torn dollar bills into crisp 
ones and lending money at 5 per cent or 
less, he answered: 

“There is hardly anything we won’t 
do for a good customer, or a banker 


from out of the 
city who carries 
his account 
here.” 

As an illustra- 
tion, he pointed 
to a square and 
neatly tied 
bundle on the 
desk three 
desks away from 
him. “See that 
package?” he 
asked. “I im- 
agine that is a 
gallon of alcohol. 
Now I’m not a bootlegger myself, but 
there’s a chap in this bank who knows 
where to get it. If you wanted a 
bottle of gin, a quart of Scotch or a 
gallon of alcohol, I feel sure we could 
get any one or all three of them for 
you within 15 minutes.” 

I thanked him, but did not accept 
his offer because —believe it or no—I 
don’t drink. 

However, that’s not the story. 

The phone rang peremptorily. “‘No, 
I can’t get a single seat for the Follies, 
not for all week,’ Chenoweth spoke 
into the mouthpiece. “‘Any other show 
in town I’ll be glad to get seats for, but 
the Follies are all sold out for the rest of 
their time here. Sorry.” He hung up. 


I ASKED him if he was the official 
theater ticket getter of the bank. 
“More than that,” he said. “I am 
head of the bank’s travel department, 
and of the information bureau. For 
instance, if you’ll tell me what time you 
want to leave town tonight, I’ll get a 
list of trains around that hour and, if 
you wish, order your reservation for 
you.’ No sooner said than done. 

“We handle, in this department, all 
the translating for the bank and for our 
customers,” my kindly friend went on. 
**At first we did all this translating free, 
but we finally had to institute a nominal 
charge to prevent ourselves from being 
overloaded. We work in eight lan- 
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“There’s hardly anything 
we won't do for a good 
customer, or a banker 
from out of the city who 
carries his account here” 


HAROLD 
FLOCKE 


guages, including of course German 
French, Spanish, Portuguese and 
Italian. If a customer wishes, we will 
have his outgoing letter translated into 
any foreign language he chooses and 
type it on our own machines on his 
letterhead for him. That’s not banking, 
but it’s a service we believe is worth 
while.” 

I asked him if the bank advertises 
these unusual services it gives, for 
surely this would make fascinating 
copy. Imagine how much nicer it 
would be to buy your theater tickets 
in a bank than at the box office! But 
his reply discouraged me. 

“We don’t dare invite too much 
unprofitable business, and besides, we 
reserve the right to discriminate be- 
tween those who deserve this kind of 
service and those who don’t,” he 
explained. 

And then he illustrated some unusual 
and fiction-like incidents of how the 
bank, through its service department, 
had gone out of its way to render a 
kindness to some depositor. 

During some epidemic or other — 
diphtheria, I think it was —banks from 
distant cities had written and wired for 
shipments of some antitoxin which had 
been successfully developed in this city. 
The bank procured the medicine and 
shipped it by air mail to the inquirers 
without delay. 

A homesick Scotchman, isolated far 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Specific Purposes 


A Bank Specializing in “‘Leaders’’ for Depositors Over the 


Counter to Establish a Definite Merchandising Plan 


ITH a real plan or idea back of 
your advertising you give it its 
proper place and responsibility 
in your program where it can easily 
hold up its end and make good. The 
idea is the big thing —advertising is 
but a method through which to operate 
the plan. With intelligent planning to 
achieve certain ends you are getting 


By JULIAN M. CASE 
Dime Savings Bank, Detroit 


newspapers, bulletin boards, street-car 
cards, literature, window displays and 
direct mail. 
Results? 
1. We advanced our advertising 
from the “publicity” type to the 
“selling” kind. Actual 


and immediate results 


were forthcoming. 

2. The good will value 
of our advertising was 
certainly not impaired 
and our advertising 


dollar purchased a great 
deal more in the way 
of new business. 

Later on another new 
and exclusive service 
was inaugurated — the 


down to merchan- 


dising principles 
and are on the way 
to get the maxi- 
mum efficiency 
from both your ad- 
vertising and your 


AUTOMATIC 


SAVINGS ACCOUNT 


appropriation 
dollar. On the “‘hit 
or miss’’ basis, ad- 
vertising is very 


ized every employee with this new 
service. Again, the contest added 
much advertising value to our cam- 
paign through the efforts of personal 
solicitation. In other words, the “Buy 
$1,000”’ account was launched with a 
flying start and valuable new business 
was obtained directly traceable to ad- 
vertising. 

At a later date we perfected and 
brought out, in like manner, another 
new type of account, the “Automatic.” 
This is a personal service wherein the 
bank makes a customer’s savings de- 
posits for him by transferring each 
week whatever amount he may specify 
from his commercial account and de- 
positing it in a savings account. There 
is no charge for this service. 

It is my belief that the two greatest 
handicaps to most persons desiring to 
save money is, first, they are reluctant, 
because of false pride, to deposit any- 
thing less than a fairly good-sized sum; 
secondly, they will not take the time 
and bother to come to the bank often. 
The “automatic” savings plan elimi- 
nates these two handicaps. On this 
plan the customer will gladly allow the 
bank to deposit in his savings account 
a dollar or two each week, whereas he 
would not consider walking up to a 
teller’s window and depositing such a 
trivial amount. Also, it is necessary 
for the customer to come to the bank 
but once, at which - 


time he signs the 


apt to be mostly 


“‘miss.”’ 

Our own advertising program is 
based upon a definite plan in the 
endeaver to accomplish certain specific 
things. We happen to be a rather 
large institution in a big city with a 
number of branches and doing a gen- 
eral ‘banking business. We operate 
a commercial department, savings 
department, and the usual facilities 
such as safe deposit vaults, foreign 
exchange, etc., but have no bond or 
trust departments. Our stock-in-trade 
was precisely the same as that of 
every other similar institution. 

What would a good merchant do 
under like circumstances? He would, 
first, find something to advertise; 
secondly, he would advertise it in a 
substantial manner. Following this 
principle we brought out as a feature of 
our commercial department a new and 
patented type of safety. check and 
announced this new service through 
full page advertisements in all local 


“Buy $1,000” Savings 
Plan. This new type of 
account was announced 
in the same manner as 
the check. In addition 
to the advertising effort, 
we put on an employees’ 
sales contest. This not 
only sold hundreds of 
accounts within a brief 


authorization slip 
instructing to 
make his weekly 
deposits until 
further notice. 
The Christmas 
Club and the Vaca- 
tion Club can like- 
wise be mentioned 
as units in the 
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program. While their individual value 
is more or less doubtful when considered 
as actual profit makers, both clubs 
bring many new customers to the bank 
and, when properly followed up, should 
lead to additional business. 

One more unit has been added to our 
plan. This is the Christmas Gift 
Package which we originated and 
brought out last season. The gift 
package consists of a very attractive, 
embossed and satin-lined gift box de- 
signed to contain the savings pass book 
when used as a Christmas gift. 

The pass book itself is enclosed in a 
slip-cover envelope decorated with a 
suitable holiday design and bearing a 
Christmas greeting —ready to be signed 
by the giver. 

The Christmas Gift Package comes 
pretty close to merchandising a bank 
account in the truly literal sense. It 


has made the savings account eligible 
as a Christmas gift and at the same 
time has opened up a new and very 
fertile field for sales. A ready market 
was found not only among individuals 
but with employers of labor who used 
the box in lieu of gold pieces, currency 
and checks in making Christmas gifts 
to employees. 

Merchandising is merely finding new 
and better ways of doing old selling 
jobs. It is working out your sales and 
advertising plans so as to get greater 
results. 

Some time ago we made a complete 
revision of the methods used in obtain- 
ing a certain class of account. Sales in- 
creased 1,600 per cent. The advertising 
expense which previously had averaged 
approximately $10 an account, dropped 
with the increase in results to $1 an 
account. In other words, the efficiency 
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“Automatic” Savings Plan 


6501 Woodward at Milwaukee 
6465 Jefferson at Beaufait 
1357 Gratiot at Russell 

5612 Grand River at Lawton 
4109 Woodward at Willis 
8600 Twelfth at Pingree 


2651 Park Avenue at Sproat 

1400 Michigan at Eighth 

6503 Fourgeenth at Ferry Park 
104 Broadway at Witherell 

8841 Oakland at Holbrook 

9143 Grand River at Highfield 


WHY YOU’LL LIKE TO 
BANK AT THE “DIME” 


A truly new type of personal banking service—the result of years of 
constructive effort in developing our helpfulness to customers. That is | 
what you will find here, in addition to every modern banking facility. 


You are cordially invited to make the “Dime” your banking head- 
quarters and to take advantage’ of these new and unusual service features. 


We Make Your Deposits 


The “Automatic” Savings Plan is a new personal 
service, exclusive with this bank. We can now 
make your savings deposits for you on this plan. We 
will transfer, regularly each week, whatever amount 


$1,000 On Easy Payments 
The “Buy $1,000" Plan is another exclusive Dime 
Bank service. It offers a definite and systematic 
schedule of deposits, accumulating t $1,000 in 
either one, two, three or four years’ time, de- 
pending upon the amount of weekly deposit. Your 
choice of deposits are as follows: 
$1,000 on the four-year plan —$4.52 per week. 
You pey in $940.16. You receive $1,000 in cash. 
$1,000 on the three-year plan—$6.13 per week. 
You pay in $956.28. You receive $1,000 in cash. 


| An Additional Safeguard 
| The “Protectu” Check gives your account an addi- 
| tional safeguard. Columns of figures on the stub end 
of the check fix the maximum amount for which the 
check can be cashed. You tear the protection IN 
when you tear the check OUT. 


This unique safety feature enables you to write a 


Systematic Savings Club 


The Vacation Club offers a definite, systematic time and offers the ideal way of accumulating funds 
savings schedule covering a period of fiity weeks. 


A Vacation Club Account can be opened at any of deposits are as follows: 
$ Sweekly- - $ 2500 $ SOO weekly - - - - - $ 25000 
100 weekly- - - $000 10.00 weekly - - - $00.00 
200 weekly - 100.00 2000 weekly - - - 1,000.00 
- Interest is added to all Vacation Club Accounts carried to maturity. 
Vacation Club f We will be glad to make your deposits on the “Automatic” Plan. 
¢ A ) 
} a) 
) 


FORT & GRISWOLD STS., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Twenty-Four Branches 


6173 Michigan at Military 


Open Every Monday,Evening from 6 to 8 o'clock 


you wish from your Checking Account and deposit 
it in your Savings Account. The “Automatic” Plan 
will save you many a trip to the Bank and insure a 
larger bank account. There is no charge for thisservice. 


$1,000 on the two-year plan—$9.33 per week. 
You pay in $970.32. You receive $1,000 in cash. 
$1,000 on the one-year plan—$18.95 per week. 
‘You pay in $985.40. You receive $1,000 in cash. 


This comprehensive plan gives you a systematic pro- 
gram for accumulating money, insuring a predeter- 


date. Why not put your saving eflort on a definite 
basis and start a “Buy $1,000" Account? We will 
make your deposits for you on the “ Automatic” Plan. 


check at any time, any where, with absolute pro- 
tection. It can't be “raised.” Protectu Checks are 
also an exclusive feature of Dime Bank Service 
and available in folding pocket style for personal 
checking accounts and three-on-a-page for business 
use. They are supplied free to our customers. 


not only for vacations but for major annual expenses 
such as taxes, insurance premiums, etc. Your choice 


14350 Harper Ave. at Chalmers 
13900 Jefferson Avenue at Piper 
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of the advertising dollar was increased 
ten times. These were decidedly ex- 
ceptional results but the fact remains 
it is nearly always possible to discover 
new and more efficient methods of 
selling, whether applied to merchandise 
or bank accounts. 

People don’t buy —they have to be 
sold. This selling may take any one of 
various forms but nevertheless there 
must be a preliminary incentive of 
some kind to awaken a real desire for 
possession. The advantage that lies 
in advertising is that this great force 
can, when properly applied, arouse or 
crystallize the desire for possession 
quickly and on a tremendously broad 
scale —at the least possible expense. 


PERHAPS the greatest and most im- 

portant result of the program I have 
outlined does not lie in the direct 
results obtained such as the number of 
accounts obtained. The psychological 
reaction of the reader of your adver- 
tising at some future date is of prime 
consideration. 

It is, of course, highly desirable to 
get as much as possible in the way of 
direct results from your advertising — 
the more results the less the average 
cost per account. Suppose, however, 
for the sake of argument.that the 
patented check, the “Buy $1,000” 
account, the ““Automatic’’ account and 
the other exclusive service features 
mentioned were not sold in great 
volume. Regardless of whether or not 
a large or small business resulted from 
advertising these specific features of 
service, these advantages would yet 
remain: 

1. Whatever volume of direct re- 
sults were obtained would be an extra 
dividend from your advertising invest- 
ment as compared with the publicity 
or good will type. 

2. The greatest of all results, in my 
opinion, lies in the psychological effect 
upon the public. 

Regardless of whether the man on 
the street is interested in any or none 
of these features of service, he is bound 
at least to sense the progressive atti- 
tude of the bank. He must appreciate 
subconsciously the effort being made 
to render every possible constructive 
service. While this appeal may not 
move him to action in the immediate 
future, yet it has left its impression. 
At some future date this man may seek 
a new banking connection and when 
that time comes, the chance is fairly 
good that he will think first of the 
institution he believes to be most 
keenly awake to render helpful service 
to its customers. 

Try out this little check-up. Ask 
yourself, ““Why am I advertising?” If 
the answer is just because you think 
you ought to or because your com- 
petitors are doing it or because you 
happen to have an appropriation to 


(Continued on page 65) 
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000,000 thus going into foreign 


\ hundred years of import and 


CLEARING HOUSE 


Details of the Shift of Position From a Debtor Nation 
to a Creditor of Nearly $25,000,000,000 in a Decade 


we learn that the quantitative 
volume of merchandise exports of 
the United States in 1926 was 


| ene recently published figures, 


By E. S. MACKAY 
Photographs by Ewing Galloway 


accounts, for about half of the $25,000,- 
000,000 to our credit overseas. 
not the better half either, since it 


Twenty-seven 


It is 


represents government 


greater than ever before, 


obligations mostly at low 


although the country’s export 
balance was only $300,000,000 
for the year, as compared to 
$436,000,000 in 1925, and 
$4,016,000,000 back in 1919, 
while the export of American 
dollars during the past year 
amounted to $1,212,689,000 
as against $1,194,589,000 in 
1925, thus giving us total 
foreign investments at 
present not far from $25,000,- 
000,000, divided about fifty- 
fifty between government and 
private loans. 

Apparently, American 
money loses none of its popu- 
larity abroad. While other 
products made in the United 
States meet with increased 
sales resistance in the marts 
of the world, the almighty 
dollar monopolizes the uni- 
versal demand, a little less 
than 2 percent of our 
annual income of $80,000,- 


investments. 
The historical curve ex- 


rates, and not all of it as yet 
in such shape as we would 
like to have it. 

Most of the remainder that 
makes up this tremendous 
favorable international credit 
balance of the United States 
is more attractive paper, 
representing more largely 
loans to private enterprise 
at better rates and with 
better security, the risks also 
being distributed over a wider 
area geographically. Not 
placed under stress, as the 
foreign loans of the United 
States government are, much 
of the American capital ex- 
ported since the war has been 
extremely well placed, both 
as to security of the invest- 
ment and the rate of interest 
thereon, a total of anywhere 
from eight to ten billions, 
put out entirely for produc- 
tive instead of destructive 
purposes, which, among 
other things, emphasizes the 
changed character of present 


tending over a period of one 


day foreign borrowings. 


export of funds, is an in- 
teresting financial arc. Less than a 
century ago, we exported no capital 
ourselves and were then able to borrow 
less from the whole world than 
Nicaragua owes us today. It was as 
late as 1900, when we acquired 
colonies, that our fancies lightly turned 
to thoughts of foreign loans. In 1914, 
just prior to the war, the sum total of 
American dollars invested abroad was 
not more that $2,500,000,000, includ- 
ing our enterprises in Canada and 
Mexico chiefly overlapping domestic 
interests valued approximately at 
$1,800,000,000. The total at that time 
was offset by about twice that much 
that Europe had here with us. 
Graphically, our world indebtedness 
when the World War broke out had 
grown from $125,000,000 in 1837 to 
approximately five billions, leaving 
us a net international debtor to the 
tune of $2,500,000,000. Gradually, 
for eighty years, the stream of Euro- 
pean capital flowed across the Atlantic, 
expanding to $222,000,000, in 1854; to 
$1,500,000,000 in 1873; $3,500,000,000, 


At the head of Wall Street, No. 2, the First National Bank — Trinity 


churchyard in the foreground 


in 1900; and so on up to its maximum 
in 1914, after which it declined rapidly, 
the credit eventually being wiped out 
altogether until now the United States 
is a creditor nation for about $25,000,- 
000,000 —accomplishing in a dozen 
years the feat of changing her inter- 
national balance sheet from the red to 
these huge credit figures—a shift in 
our favor of something like $27,500,- 
000,000, as we purchased back most of 
Europe’s investments in our own 
land. 

Although the trend had already set 
in our favor before the war, that event 
had much to do with the changed 
aspect of the arc. Instead of the 
dotted lines of import and export of 
capital funds gradually meeting and 
crossing each other on the chart until 
we obtained a balance in the normal 
expanse of our foreign interests, the 
inflow suddenly stopped and our 
exports of dollars swelled into a great 
flood-tide. Before we knew it, almost, 
we had shipped ten or twelve billion 
dollars to the Old World, which 


To begin with, as the 
foreign loans floated in the 
United States show, government, 
state, and municipal obligations dis- 
posed of here, are declining, while 
foreign corporate financing increases. 
Secondly, new issues coming out of 
Europe decreased in the face of a 
greater volume of our dollars shipped 
to Latin-America. In 1925, Latin- 
American financing in the American 
market amounted to about $200,000,- 
000, compared to $424,540,000 in 1926. 
Contrasted with this, European bor- 
rowings fell off more than $160,000,- 
000. At the same time, out of $737,- 
045,000 sent to Europe in_ 1925, 
$280,000,000 of it was for government 
uses, whereas last year only $71,500,- 
000 out of a total of $571,154,000 
exported to the Old World, were 
exchanged for government bonds, all 
of which international financial 
phenomena characterize outstanding 
changes or trends in American foreign 
commitments. 

Analyzing the $1,212,689,000 ex- 
ported from the United States in 1926 
by geographical divisions and the 
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purported uses, government or cor- 
porate, we find it something like this: 

Europe, with total borrowings of 
$571,154,000, wanted $392,854,000 of 
it for corporate purposes, in which 
large industries or agricultural com- 
binations obtained the capital for 
expansion of production. Among these 
were some sizable loans for agricul- 
tural purposes, in which the lenders 
get mortgages on income-producing 
farms, on which not more than 40 per 
cent of the officially appraised value 
is advanced. 

In Asia, where we sent only $29,- 
740,000 last year, it was all govern- 
ment borrowing except $10,000,000. 
In Latin-America, out of $424,540,000, 
only $125,606,000-was corporate financ- 
ing. Loans were made there mostly to 
governments or municipalities, for 
instance, to the Argentine Republic 
$36,900,000; to Uruguay $30,000,000; 
to Brazil, $60,000,000; to Peru $16,- 
000,000; to Chili, $42,500,000; to Costa 
Rica, $8,000,000; and so on down the 
line to litthke Honduras that got only 
$500,000. In fact, there is hardly a 
Latin-American republic, state, or city 
of any size, that has not imported 
some of our dollars. 


HE Canadians, on the other hand, 

borrowing $336,864,942 from us last 
year, wanted $203,330,000 of it for 
corporate purposes, divided pretty 
equally between industrial and public 
utility enterprises. Outside of our 
investments in Europe, if we are to 
consider the paper held by the United 
States government in the form of 
1.0.U’s from Old World nations as 
such, we have exported more dollars to 
our northern neighbor than anywhere 
else. Because of the difficulty of 
tabulating these figures, accurate esti- 
mates are not possible, but as far back 


as 1913 it was not far from a billion 
dollars, while during the war we sent 
them many millions, giving it the lead 
over Mexico, its nearest rival. We 
probably have between two-and-a-half 
to three billion American dollars — 
much more than its mother country — 
working for us in Canada, as against 
$1,500,000,000 in Mexico, with Cuba a 
close third. 

In 1925, as compared to 1924, this 
tendency was also marked, when 
foreign corporate borrowing in the 
United States increased by 76 per 
cent over the previous year, whereas 
government loans decreased 24 per 
cent. Here is the way it has run in the 
years from 1923 to 1925 inclusive: 
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Dawes experts, to restore farm credit 
facilities broken down when the paper 
mark tumbled. For that purpose a 
syndicate of New York bankers floated 
a $25,000,000 loan in 1925, which bore 
7’per cent interest and was secured by 
numerous small farm mortgages in the 
nature of mortgage bonds, commonly 
known and freely marketed in that 
country, which in a measure solved 
Germany’s needs for long term farm 
credit. And it goes without saying 
that all other American funds loaned 
to our former enemy—the same as 
money we are sending elsewhere —is 
for purposes equally as useful and 
necessary, in which the borrower and 
lender are both benefited. 


1925 1924 1923 
yovernment loans........ $393,769,000 $557 ,026,000 $1,639,500,000 
State and Municipal ........... .. 250,036,000 106,043,000 213,381,000 


In 1925, when about 37 per cent of 
all the dollars exported by this coun- 
try went to Europe, more than half of 
that was loaned to Germany —about 
$240,000,000 —an indication that 
American bankers have faith in the 
rehabilitated Tuetonic Republic. The 
pouring in of these funds followed the 
acceptance of the Dawes plan, which 
went far toward re-establishing that 
country’s international credit. 

Among other things done there with 
the aid of imported American dollars 
was the financing of the new German 
Central Bank for Agriculture, a super- 
finance structure recommended by the 


Figured at 6 per cent interest, this 
$25,000,000,000 foreign investment of 
ours aggregates an annual return from 
abroad of something like $1,500,000,- 
000 —a yearly return greater than our 
total indebtedness to the world in 1854. 
About half of that huge principal — 
the government obligations—do not 
of course pay 6 per cent, but so many 
of the others pay much more that our 
annual international credit on account 
of these investments alone is about 
five times as large as our merchandise 
balance of $300,000,000 was in 1926. 
And when we put two and two to- 
gether, we find that such “‘invisible” 
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Shaw-Walker Card Ledger Desks at Second North-Western State Bank, Chicago 


The highest form fire protection 


for your savings accounts 


...“The highest form of fire protection ever built into 
a desk.”” That's what you get in the SHAW-WALKER 
Card Ledger Desk for savings accounts. 

For it is constructed with monolithic or poured insu- 
lation—the same as is used in SHAW-WALKER execu- 
tive safes. It is the only stock desk so insulated. 


The top—a solid-piece of double-walled insulated steel 
— forms a perfect watershed and locks automatically 
when closed. In case of fire during the day, simply 
pulling the top down protects your ledger cards. At 
night you can leave them in this desk with the same 
feeling of security as though they had been 
placed in your permanent vault. 


» “Built Like a 
Skyscraper” 


Houses 15,000 Ledger Cards in Less than 15 Square Feet 
of Floor Space. Extra capacity for growing savings depart- 
ments without increased space—ledger and signature 
cards at just the right height for the convenient and 
rapid handling of customers’ transactions —are among 
its other advantages. Used and endorsed by scores of 
prominent banks. 

Write for further information about the SHAW- 
WALKER Card Ledger Desk; and samples of modern 
ledger systems, machine or hand posted; also for a 
free copy of “MODERN BANK OPERATING METHODS”, 
a valuable new 48-page treatise on bank systems and 
uipment. Address: SHAW-WALKER, Bank 

Department, Muskegon, Michigan, 


Bank Systems, Supplies, Furniture and Equipment 
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Thirty 


Protection 
due every 
depositor 


ONFIDENCE in a bank 
as a place of: security 
places upon you a tremendous 
responsibility in the protec- 
tion of valuables. No vault 
constructed of ordinary 
materials will protect your 
depositors, or your bank it- 
self, from a skillful burglar’s 
attack. Only such construc- 
tion as Rivet-Grip vault re- 
inforcement will effectively 
resist the most ingenuous of 
destructive tools. 


Rivet-Grip 


horizontal 


construction 


Rivet-Grip 
vertical 
construction 


How Rivet-Grip 
really protects 


Rivet-Grip vault construction 
is torch-resisting, since the 
special Rivet-Grip channels 
are hard to burn. And its 
multiplicity of heavy mem- 
bers cannot be pierced with 
cutting tools or drills alone. 
Even after the action of high 
explosives or the collapse of 
a building due to fire, a vault 
constructed with Rivet-Grip 
units will be left intact. 


Write for brochure giving interest- 
ing facts about the design and 
construction of modern bank vaults 


The Rivet-Grip Steel Co. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN CITIES 


2400 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Chio 


RivetGrip 


BANK VAULT REINFORCEMENT 


items as tourist travel abroad, private 
remittances, and so on, plus the new 
financing and the gold sent thither — 
the imports of which exceeded exports 
by $90,000,000 last year —that income 
is pretty well accounted for and stays 
on the other side of the pond, figura- 
tively speaking, since new floatations 
just about offset the international 
deficit to us, although our margin of 
excess exports over imports is gradually 
narrowing. Without this new foreign 
financing now, in which the interest 
is indirectly funded again, our gold 
stock which is now over $3,000,000,000 
might become a serious menace, since 
there is little else except merchandise 
or gold with which to settle these 
annual international differences. About 
the only way, therefore, that this 
$25,000,000,000 of foreign obligations 
can be kept from getting larger is by 
importing more than we export, a 
prospect that sends a tremor up the 
spines of most manufacturers, unless 
we want to corner all the gold in the 
world and start a domestic orgy of 
inflation the like of which no man has 
ever seen. It would take all the gold 
produced in the world in four years to 
settle the trade and credit balance ac- 
cruing to the United States last year. 


MOREOVER, although I hold no brief 

for the bankers who peddle out these 
foreign securities in the United States, 
the placing of this American capital 
abroad actually helps our farmers and 
manufacturers, although they may 
feel otherwise about it. Take the 
farmer first as an example representing 
two major agricultural interests — 
cotton and wheat. In normal years 
we have an exportable surplus of wheat 
amounting to 180,000,000 bushels, 
while fully half of the cotton crop must 
be marketed abroad. Thus if American 
dollars exported to Germany put the 
beet-sugar, dairy, and truck farming 
interests on their feet, the German 
burghers have the money with which 
to buy bread made from American 
wheat. Moreover, with the industrial 
life of Germany stimulated by our 
dollar loans also, and the workers 
throughout the German Republic earn- 
ing a good living, the cotton mills of 
Manchester, England, find a quickened 
market there, which eventually affects 
the price of cotton in Dixie. By the 
same token, American steel products, 
American cotton fabrics, American 
automobiles, American pork, American 
everything, either directly or indi- 
rectly benefit from the increased 
production and increased wages result- 
ing abroad from these foreign loans. 
The same as we borrowed European 
capital for a hundred years to develop 
this nation, to the advantage of both 
the borrower and lender, the dollars 
we are now exporting are helping out 
at both ends. The law of compensa- 
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tion applies in these foreign loans 
exactly the same as it does for domestic 
ones—the economic principle being 
virtually the same as the financing of a 
local factory for the good of the local 
community. Only in this case the 
community is larger, international in 
scope; and in due course of time these 
huge international credit balances will 
adjust themselves. 

As said before, the export of all 
these $1,212,689,000 dollars in 1926, 
all net new financing plus the refunding 
of about $150,000,000 in American- 
held foreign obligations, represents 
less than two per cent of our total cash 
annual income, while we:are exporting 
from twelve to thirteen per cent of the 
goods produced annually in the United 
States. And while we were handing 
out a billion or more to foreigners with 
our left hand, our right hand here at 
home did about $6,500,000,000 worth 
of new capital financing, leaving no 
needful undertaking out in the cold. 
In spite of all the billions we have 
exported in the last twelve years, 
particularly that which goes now into 
legitimate productive channels, I think 
bankers generally agree that money 
or credit is not lacking in the United 
States for all necessary or sound under- 
takings. Even the farm organizations 
that have raised quite a protest over 
these foreign loans, while the United 
States government does not give them 
such financial help as they seem to 
want, find at least a partial solution 
of their problems through the placing 
of these foreign loans, as it makes a 
better market for their products. 

Thus, happily, has this shift of 
position, from a debtor nation of two 
or three billion to a creditor of nearly 
$25,000,000,000, come to pass within 
a decade. 


Our Banking—B. C. and 
After 


(Continued from page 23) 


simply deposited money should rank 
before one who had money with the 
bank at interest. 

The early history of banking is a 
fascinating study, from which these 
notes have but skimmed a few interest- 
ing items, but I must not omit perhaps 
the gem of stories concerning ancient 
bankers. 

One Augustino Chigi, gave a dinner 
to Pope Leo X. and being reputed 
enormously wealthy, he had all the 
gold and silver dishes upon which the 
repast was served, thrown into the 
Tiber afterwards to show his contempt 
for such insignificant things. No 
doubt the Pope was duly impressed, 
but had he seen Chigi’s servants, late 
that night, busily hauling up a net 
that had been placed in the river to 
receive the dishes, the banker might 
have risen still higher in his estimation. 
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Frigidaire saves 


over ice refrigeration | 


Amazing facts reported by FRIGIDAIRE users. 
Low cost of operation an achievement of 
FRIGIDAIRE engineering 


M**% still regard electric refrigeration 
as expensive. To prove that is not true 
of Frigidaire, we sought the opinion of 
some 10,000 users. 


Saves $105.36 a Year 


The answers were startling. They indicated. 


savings even greater than we anticipated. 
Carefully tabulated records disclosed an 
average of $105.36 per year—over and above 
all rat costs! These amazing economies 
are due to two things: (1) No ice bills. (2)No 
food waste. And there are other economies 
impossible to figure in dollars and cents— 
for example, cleanliness, convenience, health 
protection, ice-freezing and dessert-making 
service. Who now can doubt that Frigidaire 
saves money far beyond its cost? 


FRIGIDAIRE 


A Scientific Achievement 


Frigidaire represents years of research and de- 
velopment by Frigidaire Engineers, and the 
Research Laboratories of General Motors, 
the world’s largest organization of elec- 
trical, mechanical and chemical engineers. 

Yet no premium is — for Frigidaire’s 
super-quality. In fact, by every standard of 
measurement, Frigidaire actually costs less 
than any other electric refrigerator nation- 
ally distributed. This is due to General 
Motors purchasing power, and the tremen- 
dous production that is greater than that 
of all other electric refrigerators combined. 

Complete information about Frigidaire, 
the new low prices and liberal General 
Motors terms can be had at any Frigidaire 
Sales Office. Or write direct to us. 


COR PORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, DEPT. Q-81, DAYTON, OHIO 


FRIGIDAIRE 


PRODUCT O F 


GENERAL 


MOTOR S 
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Thirty-two 


Think about 


Interest 
Calculators 


one moment! 


Does your present equipment 
offer these features also? 


—legibility at 4 feet? 
—renewal of damaged 
pages? 
—‘‘unlosability’’? 
—perpetuality? 
—one-hand operation? 


—instant location of 
proper figure? 


These features double a clerk’s 
output with actual decrease in 
his labor. Think about it one 
moment. Now ask for a ten- 
day trial. 


Meilicke Systems, Inc. 


3472 N. Clark Street, © 
Chicago, Illinois 


Meilicke 


Time Saving Devices 


ters, and does not insist that the 
ledgers be kept in balance. In order 
to know the true amount of a cus- 
tomer’s. “C/D” holdings, it is found 
necessary to keep a ledger, and unless 
this ledger is kept accurately and in 
balance, it cannot be relied upon, and 
fails to serve any useful purpose. 

For the bank that has lost its grip 
on its C/D ledger, or in other words, 
finds its ledger “‘out of balance,’ and 
having been so for an indefinite time, 
despairs to put it again into balance 
so that it may be serviceable and 
reliable, the following suggestion is 
offered as a remedy for this sort of 
difficulty. The First National Bank, 
of Madison, Wisconsin, followed this 
plan, and now about sixteen months 
after adopting it, has built up a new 
ledger, which is perfectly controlled 
and kept in balance. The old ledger 
is practically obsolete now and will 
soon be entirely closed. 

To rebuild a ledger for the purpose 
of restoring a control, it is only 
necessary to begin on any stated date 
and post, thereafter, all new certifi- 
cates of deposit issued, to a new ledger 
set-up, keeping an independent con- 
trol on the new book, to which control 
the total certificates issued daily are 
credited, and against which the total 
amount paid daily (which was previ- 
ously issued in the new ledger after 
the stated date), shall be charged. 

Thus, by making proper postings in 
the new ledger for certificates issued, 
and those paid against the balances 
previously created in the new ledger, 
as well as properly charging and 
crediting the new control for total 
amounts posted therein each day, in 
the course of a year’s time the ac- 
counts of the old ledger will tend to 
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Certificates of Deposit Ledgers 


T IS perhaps not unusual to find the 
certificates of deposit ledger out of 
balance in the average bank, perhaps 
partly due to the fact that the examiner 
is primarily concerned with the regis- 


become closed or depleted, while they 
are building up in a new ledger, which 
is kept in balance as it continues to 
grow in number of accounts. 

After a time, the few old certificates 
remaining unpaid on the old books 
may then be carried forward as credits 
in the new ledger, and the new control 
credited for the total amount of the 
accounts added, after which the old 
books may be dispensed with. 

Other plans have been suggested to 
accomplish this end, but this one has 
been tried and found to be an easy and 
sure means of bringing the C/D 
ledger back, automatically, as one 
might say, into balance. 

From this time on it is advisable, 
in order to make it easier to keep the 
certificates ledger in balance, to prove 
each day’s posting immediately upon 
completing posting. The chances will 
then be very remote for finding this 
book out of balance at the end of the 
month, when a long balance run-off 
should. again be made. During the 
daily posting, just write down the 
following data, which forms the basis 
of the daily proof of such posting: — 


Old Balances New Balances 


X X 

XX X 
XXX XX 
XX XXXX 
X,XXX XX,XXX 


The difference between the total 
old and new balances of accounts 
posted for the day should agree with 
the difference between the total debits 
and credits posted. If they do not 
agree, it is only necessary to verify 
the posting and balances of the 
accounts just posted, using the items — 
as the index or otherwise tabbing the 
accounts posted, thus to locate the 
error at once which might otherwise 
run on until it was finally checked out 
after the next long balance run-off. 
—O. B. Lovell. 


Free Automobile Registration 


T THIS season, when automobile 
owners are beginning to look for- 
ward to the troublesome formality of 
registering their car for the coming 
year a community bank, in a suburb of 
Chicago, comes to the aid of motorists 
in its territory with an offer of auto- 
mobile registration service. 

The Suburban Trust and Savings 
Bank, Oak Park, Illinois, mails to all 
residents of its territory a copy of the 
state license blank along with a letter 
offering free notary service. 

Nearly every householder in the 
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territory of the bank owns one or more 
cars; so this timely and thoughtful 
service is a potential creator of a great 
amount of goodwill. Another good 
feature of the plan is that it brings 
many non-patrons to the bank. 

In its circular letter the bank ex- 
plains: ‘““We are happy to extend this 
service to you, knowing that it relieves 
you of the double problem of securing 
a blank and of having it acknowledged. 
It is in keeping with the policy of this 
bank to be helpful to residents of this 
community.” — Fergus O’ Ryan. 
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Thirty-four 


Lisanus M. Topp, president of The Todd Company, 

inventor of the Protectograph; Chairman National 

Bank of Rochester; Trustee Mechanics Savings Bank; 
Director Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation. 


In 1899, Messrs. Libanus M. and George W. Todd 
started to manufacture and sell a check protector— 
the Protectograph. A wood-shed was the first “fac- 
tory.” Resources of the partnership were so limited 


that the process of manufacture waited on the proceeds 
of sales. 


From this humble beginning and out of this first 
effort to provide protective service have grown the 
world-wide activities of The Todd Company. Today 
the financial rating of The Todd Company is “AaA1,” 
the highest. Two great plants at Rochester and Chi- 
cago cover six acres—an industry that provides banks, 
businesses and individuals throughout the world with 
appliances, supplies and service that protect funds in 
transit. 

More than a million Protectographs—models for 
every business and personal need—are in use in sixty- 
four nations. 

The Todd Check Signer—a_ new machine — is 
everywhere being acclaimed as one of the greatest 


TODD SYSTEM CHECK 


The Protectograph eliminates 
a large percentage of all 
check frauds by preventing 
raised amounts. It is made 
in a_ variety of standard 
models, one for every type 
of business—$37.50 up. For 
rivate use the _ Personal 
rotectograph at $20 has a 
>» nation-wide popularity. Only 
d can make a Protecto- 
graph. 
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achievements in the modernization of business routine. wri |ing 
Banks, investment houses, municipalities and business ral impri 
organizations that issue checks in quantities now save tiv, \pf ch 
the time their executives formerly wasted signing checks 4. 

by hand. 

Todd Greenbac Checks, which flash “VOID” the 
instant a forger’s acid touches the paper, are added 
protection for the circulating funds of 200,000 banks 
and business houses. 

Bank depositors everywhere know Super-Safety 
checks, which The Todd Company supplies to banks — od 
for their depositors. Banking institutions have found 
that these attractive checks bound with Antique Mooris)) 
Covers are a dignified sales asset that brings new de- TY an 
positors into a bank. The Bankers’ Supply Division of he se 
The Todd Company, which manufactures Super-Safety r) 
Checks and Antique Moorish Covers, conducts an acd-_ rejitesen! 
vertising service that has been used by thousands of  Co*}pany 
banks with gratifying results. NIV. 


With the Protectograph speeding routine check (hips 


to 
ad\prtisin 
a piet 
th \pugh 
hous 
qu nent 


Todd Greenbac Checks, wit | 
their patented self-canc:!ing | 
features, eliminate another 
major source of possi): 
check losses by prevert!ii¢ 
change of ‘payee’s numer. | 
date and number | 
“counterfeiting.” The + 
stant the forger’s aci! 
applied countless imprii‘s 
the word “VOID” apy 
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i§ | CLEARING HOUSE Thirty-five 


have built 


business 
service 
banks 


wriling and facilitating check handling with a quickly Gennes 


srl mprint—the Todd Check Signer relieving execu- Director Lincoln-Alliance Bank; Director Eastman 
ety = check signing—Greenbac Checks providing pro- Kodak Company; Chairman Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
8 of » against altering — Super-Safety Checks and phone Mfg. Co. 

Moorish Covers carrying a bank’s protective 
»  sSfice to its customers in an attractive manner—and an 
j  adjprtising service for banks—The Todd Company offers 


5 & \mplete service of protection. This service is so 
th pugh in its conception that every bank and busi- 
| house, no matter what its size or individual re- 
ju hments may be, can find simpler, faster methods, 
1 ft te * protection and a means to more economical, 
mo‘ profitable procedure by investigating the Todd 
Sytjem, 

f The services of The Todd Company are available 
y in (very important city. Get in touch with a Todd 
repfesentative or address an inquiry to us. The Todd 
 Cothpany (Est. 1899.) 1186 University Ave., Rochester, 
\.¥. Sole makers of the Protectograph, Super-Safety 

end Todd Greenbac Checks. 


LOTECTION 


Standard Forgery Bonds 
cover the remaining check- 
fraud possibilities, namely, 
outright forgery of signa- 
ture or of endorsement. As 
preferred risks, Todd users 
qualify for such bonds at 
large savings from the 
Metropolitan Casualty In- 
surance New 
York. 
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Thirty-six 


PREPARED to meet the need of bank 
directors, managing officers, and ac- 
countants for a complete guide book— 


Bank Audits 


Examinations 


This new manual brings together for the 
first time in organized form the authentic 
practice followed by skilled examiners, and 
provides a complete and practical working 
basis for planning and carrying through an 
audit or examination, from preliminary 
program to final reports and recommenda- 
tions, covering all departments of any 
bank. The volume is prepared by a 
trained examiner of many years’ special- 
ized experience. Every man concerned 
with administrative or eperating control 
will find the volume exceptionally helpful. 
See the volume and judge for yourself. The 
coupon below will bring it for examination. 


The Ronald Press Company, 

15 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Send me postpaid a copy of Bank Audits and 

Examinations. Within five days after its receipt I 


will either send you $6.00 in full payment or return 
the book to you. 


Orders from outside Continental U. S. and Canada must 
be accompanied by cash plus 25¢ to cover shipping. 


WINGS, BILLanvTAIL 
FLAP WHEN COINS 
ARE INSERTED IN 
THE MOUTH. | 
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BANKERS THRIFT CORPORATION 


2240 N. RACINE AVE. CHICAGO 
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Judge Gary Pointed the Way 


By MERRILL ANDERSON 


T IS seldom that a single newspaper 

advertisement arouses such wide- 
spread interest in banking and adver- 
tising circles as the recent full-page 
run by the Chatham Phoenix National 
Bank & Trust Company in regard to 
the late Judge Gary’s establishment of 
a voluntary trust. 

The campaign was born with a 
silver spoon in its 


in for a booklet, “Trusts and Their 
Relations to You,’ which the bank 
recently produced and which has been 
in considerable demand among the 
New York public. This latter appeal, 
incidentally, would have resulted in a 
great many new business leads which 
could have been put to profitable use, 

But the officers of the bank felt that 


mouth. First, of 


course, the appoint- 
ment by Judge Gary 
of Chatham Phenix 
as trustee was an 
event itself—an en- 
graved invitation to 
build an effective ad- 
vertisement. Second 
—and this is where 
the idea really was 
given its greatest im- 


Times saw fit to fea- 
ture the story in the 
top center position 
on its front page — 
the finest location in 
the paper. The bank 
realized at once what 
a tremendous oppor- 
tunity for building 
good will this gave 
them andimmediately 
set about preparing, 
under the direc- 
tion of N. P. Gatling, 


Leader Points the Way: 


Judge Elbert H. Gary, one of the great industrial leaders 
of the nation, conspicuous in the UPBUILDING of property, 
now points the way in CONSERVING property. 


By transferring the site of his Fifth Avenue home in a 
deed of trust to Chatham Phenix National Bank and Trust 
Company as trustee, he has established for his family a 
trust fund—a Voluntary Trust—which will provide a 
dependable income under all circumstances. 


To other men and women who wish to conserve their 
estates and to assure their loved ones ample and unfailing 
financial protection, this act of Judge Gary’s should be 
convincing evidence of the wisdom of a Voluntary Trust. 


va 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


HAT 


vice-president, in 
charge of advertising, 


MAIN OFFICE 149 BROADWAY, COR. LIBERTY STREET 


a full page adver- 


tisement to reach 
every newspaper reader in New York’ 

Not only did this advertisement run 
in the standard dailies (the Times, 
Herald-Tribune, Sun, Post, American 
and Journal) but also in the smaller 
size tabloids (News, Mirror, Graphic) 
and many of the foreign language 
papers — Staats-Zeitung, Herold, Jewish 
Morning Journal, Progresso Ital-A meri- 
cano, Jewish Daily News, Jewish Day, 
Jewish Daily Forward. 

Wherever back page position could 
be obtained this was purchased at an 
additional position rate. The result 
was that to anyone who was riding in 
the New York subways, the Chatham 
Phenix full page was largely in evidence 
for a week or ten days. 

There was a temptation, of course, to 
eulogize Judge Gary and to com- 
mercialize —at the risk of cheapening 
the appeal —the close relationship be- 
tween Judge Gary and the bank. 
There was also an equally strong 
temptation to tie up this case with a 
direct appeal for voluntary trust 
business and to ask the reader to send 
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by keeping the advertisement as simple, 
direct and dignified as possible, they 
would be serving the bank’s best 
interest in the long run. 

While the advertisement concerned 
only the trust department, it is 
apparent from the amount of com- 
ment which has been created among 
New Yorkers at large that it would 
have been difficult to produce an 
advertisement which would give more 
effective publicity to all departments 
of the bank. 

This institutional newspaper adver- 
tisement has also been followed up with 
a large folder, using the same elements, 
with French fold, hot-pressed panels 
and special typographical treatment 
to give it dignity —which was mailed 
to the bank’s entire list of 110,000 
depositors. In the folder, which was 
addressed solely to actual customers of 
the bank, a ‘“‘new business’ note of 
solicitation was introduced and the 
trust department received a _ very 
satisfactory response from prospective 
trust customers. 
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ME Pay THE ORDER OF 


SU 


CLEVELAND, 


- THE CLEVELAND. TRUS? 
668 CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MAIN ACCOUNT 


“TRADEMARKS—to Manufacturer or Merchant 
Like Country’s Flag—to Loyal Citizen” 


Wroe Nonalterable 
Bond is not obviously 
safety paper. When the 
crook tries to alter a 
check, he wrecks the 
job before he knows 
what he is up against. 
See illustration below. 


—Says Milton G. Carver, Solicitor of Patents. 


“PTARADEMARKS, to a manufacturer or merchant, represent something akin to 

that which the flag represents to a loyal citizen,”’ says Milton G. Carver, 
Solicitor of Patents. ‘“They are badges of honor, distinguishing marks, em- 
blems to be proud of, to be kept above reproach and with a spotless reputation. 


“Let your trademarks assume their proper function in your industry, that the 
public may look to your mark as a symbol of the standard and quality of the 
merchandise sold.” 


Your symbol is your trademark, whether registered or not. It’s your flag of service. 
Properly featured on your check, it expresses to thousands your bank’s eagerness 
to serve—and its trustworthiness. 


Your symbol can be brought out most clearly on the solid color of 


WROE NONALTERABLE BOND 


‘“‘The Safety Paper You Have Been Looking For’’ 


Six solid tints to choose from. You overlay the chosen tint with a private or special 
design—and in the center, or wherever you wish, your symbol stands out clearly. 


Let us give you the name “Ja W. E. WROE & COMPANY, 


of a lithographer in your 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill 
community who can furnish 


BOND AND LEDGER PAPER for EVERY BANKING USE 


you checks of this character. i 
J The name of our lithographer is...... 
WR 
(Producers of Construction Bond) of Wroe Non- 

22 West Monroe St. i 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

: Name of person signing............. 
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nothing 


There are two classes 
of people: those who 
make their wishes 
known, and those who 
say nothing, but who 
hold opinions just 
as strongly—sometimes 
more strongly. 

The last named are de- 
cidedly in the majority, 
and it pays to anticipate 
their desires. 

That is why most banks 
do not wait for their 
customers to ask for 
checks on National 
Safety Paper. They 
supply them, because 
they know that the 
visible protection and high 
quality of these checks 
are sure to meet with 
appreciation. 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 


61 Broadway 
New York 
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~Everyman’s Living Capital 


By LUTHER PERRY 


VERY local bank carries a con- 

siderable number of checking 
accounts in which the daily bal- 
ance sometimes runs as low as $100 
or even less. Aiming to serve the 
convenience of every one in the com- 
munity, banks carry these small ac- 
counts, even though they represent an 
actual loss from month to month in 
the handling. Some banks attempt 
to make up for this loss in part by 
imposing a carrying charge of trom 
50c to $2.00 per month if the balance 
drops below a certain figure. Others 
hesitate to adopt that policy because 
they believe such a charge frequently 
serves merely as an irritation to the 
customer without actually paying the 
cost of carrying the account. 

But there is another side to this 
matter of bank balance that is often 
overlooked. The small account gen- 
erally represents a greater loss to the 
depositor than to the bank, for it robs 
him (or her) of that most valuable 
possession —peace of mind. Skating 
on thin ice is always an uncomfortable 
experience, and nobody can do his best 
thinking or his most effective work in 
the presence of an overhanging menace. 
On the other hand, nothing can quite 
take the place of the mental ease which 
comes from having a substantial bal- 
ance in the bank, always available in 
cash, ready for any emergency; of 
feeling that one’s account is paying 
its way; and of never running even a 
remote risk of committing the un- 
pardonable sin of banking —overdraw- 
ing one’s account. 

What applies to the individual 
applies with even greater force to the 
family. The size of the family bank 
balance is not governed so much by 
income as it is by the family’s habit 
of thought. Some of the most satis- 
factory accounts carried by banks are 
those of small tradesmen and humble 
wage earners, who habitually carry a 
balance of several hundred dollars; 
while some of the well-to-do people in 
the same communities thoughtlessly 
let their accounts run along month 
after month at a figure that reflects 
unfavorably on their financial acumen. 
This thoughtlessness comes from failure 
to appreciate the true nature of a 
checking account. 

To many people a checking account 
seems to represent merely a convenient 
method of paying bills. Whereas 
properly speaking, it is a family’s or 
an individual’s “living capital.” 

It requires capital to finance a 
family or an individual just as truly as 
it does to run a business. An enter- 
prise without sufficient “working capi- 
tal’ is constantly in trouble. It 
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cannot be run efficiently or economically 
because it is always close to the edge 
of its bank balance and the responsible 
head is always struggling with the 
problem of finding ready cash to meet 
pressing bills. Nor can it take advan- 
tage of special opportunities that may 
present themselves from time to time, 

All of these disadvantages apply to 
trying to run a family with insufficient 
“living capital.” Instead of being free 
to enjoy life, the family that habitually 
lives near the edge of its bank balance 
loses the freedom from worry that is 
the very foundation of happiness, and 
of effectiveness in any man’s business 
or professional life. 

It is not the income alone that 


-establishes financial peace of mind. 


It is the reserve—the daily balance 
on hand —that fosters self-respect and 
a feeling of security and helps to 
establish the family’s financial position 
in the community. 


BANKERS are often asked, “How 
much of a balance do you require?” 

In a sense that is beside the point. 
The banker should turn the question 
right around and ask, “‘“How much of a 
balance do you require? How much 
should your daily balance be to give 
you that sense of independence and 
freedom from financial worry that will 
enable you to work and live most 
efficiently?” 

A sage rule to follow in establishing 
what one’s average bank balance should 
be is to base it, not on how little will 
satisfy the bank, but on how much one 
needs ‘to maintain one’s standing in a 
professional or business way. In 
some cases this may mean a daily 
balance of three or four hundred 
dollars, in others of several thousand. 
But whether it be hundreds or thou- 
sands, the self-respect arising from the 
comfortable knowledge of being backed 
by a bank balance in keeping with one’s 
position adds that confidence and 
courage which mean everything in 
progress and in recognition among 


one’s neighbors and friends and busi- 


ness associates. 

There is a simple method of achiev- 
ing such a balance: resolutely dam up 
the flow of expenses (and actually to 
such a small extent that it will not 
prove a serious inconvenience, though 
it may entail some sacrifice) until a 
reserve volume of funds is created. 
That is the bank balance. The even 
flow will then follow, but with a 
balance appropriate to the family’s 
standing set as a dead line below 
which it will positively not draw except 
in the gravest emergency, and then 
with the determination to build it up 
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If you fold monthly statements by hand 


lly ¢ 
ble 
the 
eet 
lay 
ne. and read the letter below, in which 
to 
he Mr. C. S. Starbuck speaks of the time 
ree it has saved for the Wachovia Bank 
mi and Trust Company. 
is 
nd 
iat 
id. 
ice 
nd MEMBER OF FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
to Wacuovia Bank” TRust COMPANY 
on CAPITAL $ 2.175.000.00 SURPLUS & UNDIVIDED PROFITS $1.000.000.00 
yw 
it. 
on July 16, 1927 
a 
ch 
ve Dear Sirs: 
id 
: pleased to advise you that the No. 68 folding machine which you 
st sold us has given most satisfactory service since its installation. 
We would hesitate to be without this machine 
1g it has toe time required 
stat t t 
ld end of the month. It has pons 
: their work on the last day of each month much earlier than 
ill was previously done when the folding was made by hand, 
1e We do not hesitate tor d this hi to 
any bank and feel that they will receive great benefit in every 
a way through the purchase of such a machine, 
in With best wishes, we remain 
ly Yours very truly, 
dd 
d. 
C. S. Starbuck, 
Asst. Treasurer, 
1e css:@ 
d 
d 
n 
g 
- A Really Practical Folder at Low Cost 
P It can be furnished with or without stand and with 
0 or without power drive. It will pay for itself in the 
yt time saved on statements alone in almost any business. 
h Ask our nearest office for prices and range of application. 
a THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 
1838 E. 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
. (Also listed in telephone books of 50 principal cities) 
n 
a 
s 
t 
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Design 
The Best 


Savings Pass Book 


You Can Imagine 


For Your 
Particular Needs 


Choose the 


Cover Material 

Filler 

Safety Features 

Rules and Regulations 


—Then let the American Beauty 
Cover Company assemble it for 
you from their patented and 
standard materials and forms. 


© 


GET THE BEST AT NO 
EXTRA COST 


—WITH NO DELAYS 
© 


Order From Your Stationer 
or Direct From 


American Beauty 
Cover Company 


Dallas, Texas 


again just as soon as the emergency 
is over. 

The fact will bear repeating that it 
is not alone a matter of income that 
establishes the average balance in any 
checking account, but habit of thought. 


THE BURROUGHS 


To change the family’s habit of thought 
and operate its checking account as a 
fund of “living capital” instead of 
merely as a convenience, is to develop 
confidence, self-respect, peace of mind, 
and protection from the unexpected. 


Everyday Points of Law 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


The Bank and Its Bylaws 


BANK bylaw may be defined as 

“A rule or regulation by a bank as 
one of the incidents of its existence, 
for its internal government or for the 
government of its officers and members 
in the management of its affairs as 
among themselves.” 

From this definition it will be seen 
that a bylaw differs from a resolution 
of the bank in that a bylaw is a 
general rule applying to the general 
affairs of the bank, while a resolution 
is directed to the carrying out of a 
specific purpose. A bylaw, for in- 
stance, may require that stock trans- 
fers be executed in a specified way, 
while the sale of property may require 
a resolution to that effect. 

Now, it is a well established rule 
that stockholders in a bank are pre- 
sumed to know their own bylaws and 
cannot evade the effect thereof by 
pleading ignorance. 

Another important rule governing 
bylaws is that they may be more than 
the name would indicate, and in 
certain cases will operate as a contract 
among the members themselves and 
between the members and the bank. 

Not only may a bylaw operate as a 
contract, but it is also to a certain 
extent a law, and is as binding upon 
the bank and stockholders as a public 
law would be. 


ONE distinction, however, between 

a public law and a bylaw should be 
pointed out. During the course of a 
trial when a question in reference to a 
public law arises, as a general rule, all 
that is necessary is to produce a 
printed copy of the law itself, without 
proving that it was enacted by the 
legislature and signed by the governor. 
The law is “‘judicially noticed,’ as the 
lawyers say. 

Courts, on the other hand, will not 
take “‘judicial notice’ of bank bylaws, 
but they must be proved in the usual 
way, the same as any other matter of 
fact. 

A bank, of course, has not only 
power to pass bylaws within the limits 
of the power conferred upon it by its 
charter or by any public law, but it 
also has general power to pass such 
bylaws as may be necessary for carry- 
ing on its business and exercising the 
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general powers conferred upon the 
bank. 


It is a well established principle that . 


all banks are subject to their charter 
or the statute creating them, and can 
make no bylaws outside of the powers 
thereby conferred. It follows that a 
bylaw is not valid which is contrary to 
or which attempts to enlarge the charter 
or statute powers. 

It also follows that a valid bylaw 
cannot infringe upon a general law of 
the land, nor the state nor federal 
constitutions. 

“The statute having expressly de- 
clared who shall be entitled to vote for 
directors, its provisions are imperative 
upon the bank, constituting a part of 
the law of its being; and the bank has 
no authority to extend or limit the 
right as regulated by the statute,”’ is 
the view of the California courts. 

Banks are also bound by the famous 
“rule of reason,” so that an unreason- 
able or oppressive bylaw is invalid, 
and the same principles apply to a by- 
law in “restraint of trade.” 

This point generally arises in con- 
nection with bylaws restraining or 
hampering the transfer of the bank’s 
own stock, and the general rule is that 
such a bylaw is invalid, on the ground 
that a share of stock is simply ordinary 
personal property, which carries with 
it the free and untrammeled right of 
disposal to the same extent as a dia- 
mond ring or a secondhand automobile. 

Suppose, however, that a bylaw 
does not in express terms forbid the 
transfer, but merely provides that the 
transfer may be refused by the bank 
as long as the registered owner of the 
stock is indebted to the bank. 

On this point the weight of authority 
is in favor of the validity of the bylaw. 

Or, the bank may go a step further 
and provide that not only can the 
owner not transfer the stock while in- 
debted to the bank, but that the bank 
shall have a lien on the stock itself for 
the debt. Is this a valid bylaw? 

On this point, again, the better 
judicial opinion upholds the bylaw. 

“‘We see nothing in this one unrea- 
sonable or repugnant. It does not 
affect other than members of the bank 
whose privilege and duty it is, before 
they become such, to acquaint them- 
selves with the rules of the institution 
so far as they would affect their 
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CLEARING HoOouSE 


Another Outstanding “NATIONAL” Installation 
Designed, Manufactured and Now Being Installed for the New Main Office of 


The Exchange Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 


Consisting of the Two Thirty-inch Plug Doors (shown below) and equipment for 
One of the Largest Safety Deposit and Trust Department Vaults in the Country. 


view 


The Good Will and Recommenda- 
tions of our past and current 
clients have made National the 
fastest growing company in the in- 
dustry with each years volume and 
profits showing steady increases 


The trend to plug type doors 
for all banks has been rapid, 
as wise bankers and architects 
recognize the compelling beauty 
and striking advantages of them 


Side view reflecting massiveness of doors 


Closed view showing doors surrounded by solid polished steel architrave 10 ft. high, 
forty inches on edge 7 ique 7 . 


t. wide, unique in that over this vast surface not a screvw is 
visible, all having been ground off and polishea over 


If considering the purchase of a vault door DON’T FAIL TO READ THIS 


they have four wheels. The cost of a door 
is not only the tonnage of steel to make it ten 
inches thick but exactly in proportion to the 
amount of careful machining of the main 


Open view showing imperceptible passage to 
vault, the rise being only 23% inches above 
banking floor. Lowering platform unnecessary 


The tendency of many banks in the past 
has been to purchase the cheapest door 
that will get them a number ten insurance 
rate, namely a ten inch door. Playing to 


ornamented tips by being machined from 
one solid piece of selected cold rolled steel 
rounds. The compressor system housings 
are turned from heavy oversize castings, 


this questionable economy, companies other 


castings and material used in the operating 


than National have placed on the market mechanism. 
ten inch doors with only one idea, to get by 
the insurance requirements but otherwise 
border closely on an eyesore from the stand- 
point of size, weight, and conspicuous skin- 
ning construction. All ten inch doors are 
no more alike than all autos are alike because 


WHY A PLUG DOOR? 


1— Initial cost is less, all things considered. 

2—Elimination of cost of clumsy lowering platform. 

3—Practically level passage banking floors to vaults. 

4—Elimination of bulging, overstuffed appearance of round cornered doors over 
twelve inches because three steps are necessary, which in turn necessitates a 
step ladder effect footbridge. 

§—Allows maintenance of bevel on bolt frames to that of door making bolt 
frame appear a continuation of door and increasing massive appearance in 
proportion. 

— ~ passage of money busses and deposit box customers to vaults without 
effort. 


oil tubes. Each bolt 


7— Adopted by larger Federal Reserve Banks and practically all the larger 
recent bank installations. 


ESTABLISHED 1883—44 YEARS AGO 


_ THE NATIONAL SAFE 
AND Lock COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES—2345 EAST 69th STREET 
WORKS—EAST 69th TO 70th ST.. AND PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 


CLEVELAND, U.S. A.» 


Sales Engineers Quickly Available in All Principal Cities O Grille Partitions O Vault Lockers 
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Every National door is 
machined down to the thousandth of an 
inch and its operating mechanism includes 
fourteen bronze and steel spur, worm and 
bevel gears lubricated by 12 easily accessible 


The NEW NATIONAL 12’ PLUG DOOR 


As a companion to the National 16” plug, we have made available a plug- 
type door 12 inches solid, and 20 inches on edge. To banks who have hesitated 
about buying new equipment and whose competitors have put in ten inch doors, 
this should especially appeal as the solution to quickly overcome their lost 
prestige. 
our 40-Page Pictorial Booklet sent gladly to all banks requesting it. It not only 
covers vault doors in all sizes and designs but installations of lockers, chests, 
trust vaults, deposit vaults, ventilating systems, grilles, etc. 


accurately machined to assure rigid con- 
struction and carefree use permanently. 
All crane hinges are carefully machined to 
free them from all strains that might cause 
binding from constant use. 

National doors cost no more and you are 
assured unsurpassed quality. 


accurately 


has_ individually 


This is but one of the striking as well as interesting items covered by 


Just check corner card, tear out and pin to your letterhead. You will not be 
bothered by our Engineers unless you request it. 


PLEASE CHECK (,) AND MAIL 

The National Safe and Lock Company 

2345 E. 69th St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Gentlemen: 

We want, without obligation, complete information 


concerning: 

O Send Booklet 
O Bank Vault Doors O Safe Deposit Boxes 
O Daylight Robbery O Vault Systematizers 
| O Vault Linings O Chests 
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Fast, accurate 
mailing—at 
lowest cost 


STANDARD Postal Permit Machines 


in one continuous series of opera- 
tions, separate, imprint the post- 
mark, stamp mark and cancellation 
marks; count, seal and stack mail 
at the rate of approximately 10,000 
pieces an hour. Only one operator 
required to load and unload the 
machine. 

Meets every requirement of the 
Postal Regulations governing Permit 
Mail. Eliminates time-consuming 
operations, both in your office and 
in the Post Office, thus speeding up 
delivery of your mail. Absolutely 
accurate, giving you exact postage 
account control and freedom from 
lost postage. No rental or royalty 
charges. Send for booklet, ‘““How 
to Reduce the Cost of Mailing.” 


STANDARD Envelope Sealers 


The most widely used machines of 
their kind. Seal and stack mail 
rapidly and efficiently. Equipped 
with the Standard vacuum suction- 
feed moistener, the most advanced 
sealing device on the market. Hand 
and motor-driven models to meet 
the requirements of large and small 
mailers. 


STANDARD 
Stamp Affixers 


Affix postage stamps, 
precancelled stamps, 
or labels five times 
faster than by hand. 
Counts automati- 
cally, moistening and 
affixing every stamp 
evenly, without 
waste. 


Send for our new folder: 
M ili M th d. ” 


Standard Mailing MachinesCo. 


Agents in Principal Cities. 
Service Extended Everywhere. 


1935 Revere Blvd. 


Everett, Mass. 


interests. In reference to the institution, 
it is a very salutary rule; greatly to the 
security and advantage of the stock- 
holders, and to the public, by facilitat- 
ing loans. It is, therefore, in our opin- 
ion a valid bylaw, and binding on all 
the corporators,” is the reasoning of a 
leading state court on this point. 

These points will be of interest to 
every holder or prospective holder of 
stock in any ordinary bank. Every 
citizen is presumed to know the law. 
Every voter has a hazy idea at least of 
the planks in his own political platform, 
and it logically follows that the stock- 
holder should have an idea of the 
bylaws governing his relation to his 
own bank, and the main legal prin- 
ciples applicable thereto. 


Left for Safe Keeping 


USTOMER—“Take care of these 

bonds for me.” 

Bank Cashier —‘“‘Glad to.” 

This is an every day dialogue, and 
when the bonds are not forthcoming on 
demand, the bank often has to pay the 
market price, or fight a law suit. 

The danger of this method of han- 
dling securities is neatly illustrated by 
the case of Sawyer vs Old Lowell Bank, 
decided by the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court. 

In this case a woman left a box 
containing documents in the Old 
Lowell Bank for safe keeping, but the 
bank had no knowledge of the contents 
of the box, the box was mislaid by the 
bank and found three years after her 
death. The decision of the court was 
in favor of the bank on the peculiar 
ground that, under these circumstances, 
the bank was reposnsible for the box 
alone, and not for the contents. 

The next method which the customer 
is apt to adopt is to hand the docu- 
ments to the banker, give him a list 
thereof and ask the banker to take 
care of them. 

*‘Now, he can’t say that he doesn’t 
know what he’s got, as the Old Lowell 
Bank did,”’ the customer tells himself. 

The dangers of this method are 
apparent from an examination of three 
recent cases decided by different state 
courts and all dealing with this phase 
of the law. 

In the case of College vs Banking 
Company, a decision of the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina, the evidence 
showed that a college delivered over 
$4,000 worth of Liberty bonds to a 
bank to be exchanged for the permanent 
bonds, instructing the bank to insure 
them. The permanent bonds came 
back, the bank placed them in the safe, 
but outside the burglar-proof com- 
partment, the contents of which were 
insured for 10 per cent of their value, 
while the contents of the compartment 
were insured for 100 per cent, failed to 
notify the college of the arrival of the 
bonds, burglars cleaned out the bonds, 
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and did not get into the burglar-proof 
compartment, and the college sued the 
bank for the value of the bonds. 

The decision of the court was that 
the question of the bank’s negligence 
should have been submitted to the 
jury, so that the case was still left in 
the air as far as the liability of the 
bank was concerned, but the court 
made some general observations of 
considerable value. 

**As has been said, the assertion that 
banks are liable for gross negligence 
only is well calculated, if generally 
accepted as such, to thwart the only 
purpose for which such a deposit is 
ever made. Banks are instituted and 
their buildings constructed, for the 
delivery in, and safe-keeping of, money 
and money securities; and these bonds 
were deposited in the bank for greater 
security of the bonds, that is, for safe- 
keeping,”’ said the court. 

In the case of Moloney vs Merchant 
Bank, the facts were practically the 
same and need not be repeated. The 
judge at the trial told the jury that 
the bank was bound to exercise greater 
care of Moloney’s bonds than it did of 
its own bonds, but the Arkansas 
Supreme Court ordered a new trial on 
the ground that this instruction was 
erroneous. 

“This instruction does not correctly 
declare the law. Proof of the degree 
of care is, of course, competent to re- 
but the presumption of gross negli- 
gence arising from the loss of the bonds, 
but it is not conclusive of the fact, as 
the bank might have been grossly 
negligent in the care of its own prop- 
erty,” said the court. 

The Supreme Court of Tennessee 
considered the same point in the case of 
Pennington vs Bank, where the facts 
were very similar, and the decision in 
favor of the bank, but the court 
ordered a new trial on the ground that 
the question of adequate care should 
have been left to the jury. 

An important point in the Penning- 
ton case cannot be overlooked, as a 
Tennessee law provided that a bank 
should not be liable for property stolen 
from a rented safety box, but the court 
held that this did not relieve the bank, 
on the ground that the Pennington 
bonds were not in a rented box but 
were in a tin box placed in the 
bank vaults outside of the safety 
boxes. 

These cases illustrate the uncer- 
tainty of the law on this point, and the 
careful customer is apt to conclude 
that his safest course is to rent a safety 
box from the bank, place his securities 
therein, and carry the key himself. 

Even under these circumstances, 
however, the securities are not ab- 
solutely safe —safety boxes have been 
robbed by outsiders and by the em- 
ployees of the safety deposit companies 
themselves —and then the question is, 
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— | Writ knows how to do it when he knows what the 

paper is and that it depends entirely on a sur- 

as | sample book show. face pattern. The obvious is rarely the most 

secure. GILBERT SAFETY PAPER has the ap- 

pied check pearance of plain bond paper of good quality 

gton ——: *¥ and is made in white and six attractive colors 
with both surface colors in the tinted sheets 


and chemical reaction to all 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Mena 


ASK YOUR LITHOGRAPHER OR PRINTER 


please mention The 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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SAFETY CHECK PAPER! 


WHEN you advertise your check and its 
n its surface you 


for the man 
alter that check. 


ink eradicators. 
making it “THE SAFEST OF SAFETY PAPERS.” 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 
sha ~ Wisconsin 
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N ow! Check 
Accumulator 


Name Guides 


HERE are occasional monthly ac- 
cumulations of checks which no ex- 
pansibility in Check Accumulator Fold- 
ers can provide for—that’s where you 
use Check Accumulator Name Guides. 
They're of gray pressboard stock with 
celluloided insertable headings, cel- 
luloided green (or any color desired). 


Being uniform in appearance with 
the folders, they make a very neat and 
eficient arrangement. Being tabbed 
green they enable you to quickly turn 
to the large depositors, which is a 
decided advantage, since those sub- 
divisions are referred to much more 
often than the others. 


Takes care of. Every 
Check File Need 


In the average bank the check file 
has been much neglected and the Wa- 
bash Check Accumulator provides a 
wonderful increase in efficiency. It is 
a complete system, with handsome Steel 
Tabbe Alphabetical Index, Pressboard 
Name Guides for larger accumulations, and 
Check Accumulator Folders for those vex- 
ing smaller accounts. Instead of keeping a 
lot of miscellaneous checks back of one 
pads. each account has its own special 
older with the name inserted in the cel- 
luloid tab. This is not expensive, for the 
headings can be changed at will and Check 
Accumulators cost but little. Any folder 
may be lifted out of the file and a new one 
inserted as accounts change. Ask for fold- 
er on Check Accumulator. 


The WABASH CABINET CO. 
WABASH, INDIANA 


“AGO, 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
For Free Sample 
WABASH CABINET CO., 
Wabash, Indiana. 


Please send us literature, sample and 
rices of your new Check Accumulator 
ame Guides and Folders. 


Bank 
Address. 


é 4, 


when is the safety company responsible 
for the stolen securities? 

On this point the general rule is that 
the company is liable in all cases where 
it does not exercise ordinary, reason- 
able and adequate care under the 
circumstances of the particular case. 


Par Less Commission 


“WERE bringing out a new bond 

issue of $200,000, with interest 
at 6 per cent,’ the secretary of the 
County Board announced. 

“We'll buy the whole lot if we can 
buy them right,” the Minnesota bank 
offered. 

“Of course, we have a law in 
Minnesota that no county can issue 
bonds for less than par,” the secretary 
pointed out. 

“Well, we'll pay par for the bonds 
and you give us a commission of 5 per 
cent for selling them,’ the bank 
proposed, this offer was accepted and 
the transaction was closed up. 

Then a new County Board came in 
and sued the bank for the 5 per cent 
commission. 

“‘We made a fair and square bargain 
with the county for the commission 
and the transaction cannot be dis- 
turbed,”’ the bank maintained. 

“The bonds were sold contrary to 
law.” 

“We paid par for them.” 

“Yes, but when you got 5 per cent 
commission for selling them, it was a 
mere device to evade the law,” the 
county retorted, and the Minnesota 
Supreme Court ruled against the 
bank in a case reported in 176 
N. W. 495. 

“Under such a statute a contract 
made by a county for sale of its bonds 
at less than par is, as between the 
original parties, void. A sale at par 
with an agreement for the payment of 


a commission to the purchaser is but - 


an evasive way of accomplishing the 
same result and such a transaction is 
void,”’ said the court. 


Fooling the Payee 


HE CASE of S. R. & P. Import 

Company vs Union Bank, a decision 
of the New York Courts, reveals an 
interesting arrangement between de- 
positor and bank, as the evidence 
shows that it was agreed between the 
depositor and the bank that the 
depositor would issue checks over- 
drawing its account, and when these 
checks were presented, the bank would 
neither pay nor dishonor them, but 
would hold them until closing time. 
Then the depositor would “scratch 
around,” and make a deposit the next 
morning which would cover the 
checks. 

The bank, however, did not live up 
to its agreement, and the depositor 
sued for $156,000 by way of damages. 

‘**There was a fair and square breach 
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of your agreement,” the depositor 
alleged. 

“We admit that, but the agreement 
was contrary to law, and cannot be 
made the foundation of a suit for 
damages,” the bank demurred, and 
the court ruled in favor of the bank in 
204 N.Y.S. 755. 

“The bank, in the exercise of the 
functions with which it is invested by 
statute, has no right to subject its 
assets to liabilities for performance of a 
contract to co-operate with the de- 
positor in the use of over-drafts, and 
to sanction such a practice is contrary 


to public policy,” the court laid 
down. 


The Cashier’s Stock 


“NOW, I’m picking up what stock I 
can on the quiet, for a reason 
that’s neither here nor there,” the 
bank director stated, “and any time 
that you leave our bank, no matter 
what the reason is, and no matter 
whether your contract’s expired or not, 
I stand ready to pay you par for the 
stock you hold. That’ll give you the 
dividends in the meantime, and a 
respectable profit besides.” 

‘As I said, I haven’t given the matter 
the slightest thought, but when I leave 
I’ll certainly give you the first offer on 
the stock,” the cashier agreed. 

par?” 

“Yes, we'll call it par.” 

““Would you give me a written option 
to that effect?” the director persisted. 
“You or I might die, and there’s 
nothing like having these things in 
black and white,” and the option was 
drawn up and signed. 

“Of course, we’re not to say any- 
thing to the other directors or stock- 
holders about this little arrangement 
of ours,” was the director’s parting 
word. 

Six months later the cashier was 
dismissed for a good and sufficient 
reason, and promptly demanded that 
the director buy his stock. 

“That was only an option,” the 
directér protested. ~ 

‘“*True enough,” the cashier retorted, 
“but you'll remember that I insisted 
on you putting in a clause whereby 
you agreed to buy the stock at par, and 
I’ve got your signed copy to that effect.” 

“That’s right, now that you mention 
it,” the director admitted, “but you 
can’t enforce the agreement just the 
same, because the law is that an agree- 
ment like that, made without the 
knowledge of the other stockholders, is 
contrary to public policy, and void,” 
the director argued. ‘If the stock was 
worth more than par, it would give me 
a motive for dismissing you so as to 
get the stock under your agreement; 
and, if the stock were down, I’d insist 
on keeping you so that you couldn’t 
come on me on my agreement. I can 


buy all the stock I want today at 90, 
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and I’m certainly not going to pay 
you 100.” 

The result was that the former 
cashier sued in the Wisconsin courts, 
and the decision of the Supreme Court 
of that state, found in 156 North- 
western Reporter, 961, was that the 
contract was void and that the 
director was under no liability. 

“The directors. ofa corporation are 
not permitted to use their position of 
trust and confidence to further their 
private interests nor to become parties 
tocontracts concerning corporate affairs 
intrusted to their management which 
conflict with a free and impartial dis- 
charge of their duties towards the 
stockholders,” said the court. 


A Question of Commission 


| APPOINT the Popular Trust 

Company the executor and trustee 
of this my will, and I bequeath my 
interest in my partnership business in 
New York to my surviving partner, 
upon condition that he pay to my 
widow the sum of $100,000,” the New 
Jersey testator provided by his will. 

The partner accepted this option, 
paid the stipulated amount to the 
widow, and the trust company claimed 
the usual commission on the $100,000 
so paid. 

“We are entitled to the usual com- 
mission on all the realized assets of the 
estate,” the trust company argued. 

“Your’re not entitled to commission 
on money that you don’t handle at 
all,” the widow maintained, and the 
New Jersey courts ruled in her favor 
in a case reported in 64 Atlantic 
Reporter, 1020. 

“The executor is not entitled to 
commission on the appraised value of 
the interest in the New York partner- 
ship, because it never came into the 
executor’s hands, nor was the executor 
in any way responsible for it,” the 
court ruled. 


The Discarded Check 


K OWED Y $100, and tendered a 
check in payment drawn on the 
Z bank. 

“IT don’t accept lead pencil checks. 
Write a new one in ink, and I’ll accept 
it,” Y said. X threw the lead pencil 
check on the floor, and wrote and 
delivered a new check, using a new 
fountain pen. 

A few days later Y came back in 
great haste and anger. 

“There were not sufficient funds for 
that check that you gave me,” Y 
pointed out. 

“There’s a mistake somewhere,” X 
said. He got in touch with the bank, 
and ascertained that the lead pencil 
check had been picked up by some 
third party, who forged Y’s endorse- 
ment thereon, and cashed it at the 
bank on which it was drawn, thereby 


reducing X’s credit balance to a point, 


“CLEMCO” Corinthian Suites in the Officers’ Space of the Puget Sound 
Savings and Loan Bank, Seattle. 


Fi you are considering a 


new office or rearranging your present 
one, you should have our beautiful new 
booklet, “Pointers In Planning An Office.” 


It contains many helpful suggestions and 
covers such fundamentals as: 


The Sales Value of a Good Office 
The Office Lighting System 
Pointers on Office Harmony 

Ideal Air Conditions for the Office 
Five Factors that Determine Office Equipment 
Laying Out the Office, Etc., Etc. 


—— 


The expression of individuality through 
beauty and design of “CLEMCO” Office 
Suites has resulted in their selection for 
the finer business and banking offices 
“everywhere. See them in the display 
rooms of a “CLEMCO” Representative. 


THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3423 Division St., Chicago, Ill. 
Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City 


Makers of a Complete and an Exceptional Line of Desks and 
Fine Office Suites for Business, Bank and Professional Use. 
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‘Three Commissions _ 


in Kleven Years 


The illustration shows a unified group 
of buildings erected for the Exchange 
National Bank of Tulsa—the remarkable 
growth of this institution necessitating 
two additions to the first structure. 


The unusual ability of the Weary and Alford 
Company is indicated by the skillful manner 
in which the three units, designed and built at dif- 
erent times, have been harmoniously co-ordinated. 


Three commissions 
in eleven years from 
the same institution 
indicates complete 
satisfaction in our 
Architectural, 


Engineering 

and 

7) Construction 
Management 


Service 
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WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY | 
BANK AND OFFICE BUILDINGS 
1923 CALUMET AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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where there were not sufficient funds to 
pay the other check. 


Then the question was whether the 


‘bank was bound to credit the check 


back to X’s account. 

“It was negligence on your part to 
write a check and throw it on the 
floor,” the bank contended. 

“T admit that, but if you had not 
been negligent in making no investiga- 
tion as to the genuineness of the 
endorsement the loss would not have 
occurred,” Y retorted, and the Kentucky 
Supreme Court ruled against the bank. 


Too Much System, Maybe 


A FRIEND of mine was going away 

on a two weeks’ trip, leaving about 
the 27th of the month. Knowing that 
he would need to cash one or two 
checks while gone, he mailed a large- 
sized stamped envelope to his bank 
with the request that they forward his 
monthly vouchers to him at the hotel 
where he planned to stop. One week 


passed, then thesecondweek. Hegotback 


home without receiving the vouchers. 

Finally came a bulky letter, almost 
split open by the handling it had 
received, and written from the bank to 
him at the vacation address where he 
had spent these two weeks. 

“Dear Sir,”’ the letter read: 

“We note that you have moved to 
(here the name of the two weeks’ hotel 
was given). We have gone through 
our records and changed your address 
in our files, and also send you two new 
signature cards. Please fill these out 
and return.” 

Perhaps, thought this individual, 
perhaps that bank is giving me super- 
service; certainly they are doing more 
than I asked for. But it might have 
been better if they had done merely 
what was asked for, and done that 
promptly. —D. J. Defoe. 


Mergers in Philadelphia 


‘THE merging and consolidating of 

banks and trust companies in 
Philadelphia into larger institutions 
has been going on rapidly in the last 
eighteen months and gives promise of 
continuing. Already more than thirty 
institutions, having aggregate re- 
sources in excess of $90,000,000 have 
figured in the various mergers. This 
includes nearly a score of the larger 
banks and trust companies. 

The number of small trust companies 
in Philadelphia is around sixty. Those 
who have been following the trend of 
banking affairs in Philadelphia say it is 
logical that these companies should 
seek to strengthen their position and 
increase their size by combining with 
other companies, thus putting the 
banking facilities of the city on a much 
better footing for large undertakings. 
— American Banker. 
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Service Charge Facts in 
Dayton 


THs magazine is guilty of uncon- 
scious humor in the selection of the 
title “That People May Understand,” 
for an article in the September issue 
by Fred B. Barton, reporting the 
method of preparing for and applying 
the service charge in Akron, Ohio. For 
the article itself shows a misunder- 
standing, on the part of either G. R. 
Edgar, cashier of the National City 
Bank of Akron, or of the author who 
interviewed Mr. Edgar, concerning the 
experience of the Dayton Clearing 
House Association in instituting the 
service charge in Dayton. 

Correcting false impressions that the 
article may have created, is the 
following letter from W. E. McGervey, 
president of the Dayton Clearing 
House Association and also president 
of the Dayton Savings & Trust 
Company: 


The Burroughs Clearing House, 
Second Boulevard and Burroughs Ave., 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Dear Mr. Shryer: 


There is attached herewith, page nine 
of your issue of The Burroughs Clearing 
House for September, 1927, in which is 
quoted a telephone conversation between 
Mr. Edgar, of Akron, Ohio, and the writer. 
Either Mr. Edgar misunderstood on the 
telephone, or the one reporting for you 
misunderstood Mr. Edgar. 

The facts are that the Dayton mene 
House Association in August 1926, adopte 
a new Clearing House Agreement in which 
was provided a charge on accounts averag- 
ing less than one hundred dollars. Basing 
our Agreement on the experience of others, 
we did not make the mistake of having 
any exceptions considered in making this 
charge. The charge is fifty cents a month 
on accounts averaging less than one hun- 
dred dollars. We did not say to Mr. 
Edgar that we had made the mistake, but 
we warned him against their Clearing 
House making exceptions to the rules, 
because this means breaking down the 
Agreement after a period of time. There 
are no favored accounts on our books 
except the accounts of our employees. We 
felt that we could not charge employees of 
our own institution if their accounts 
averaged less than one hundred dollars. 

- Last Fall we first started to educate the 
public in the matter of costs of carryin 
their checking accounts, and spent severa 
thousand dollars getting the message 
across in such a way that resistance to the 
charge, when it was actually put on, would 
be at the minimum. Our newspaper 
campaign of education was entirely suc- 
cessful, and we are firmly of the belief that 

rior to pe d such radical change in the 

anking relations which exist between 
banks and their customers, there should 
be some sort of publicity the 
customers. Our campaign resulted in the 
charge going into effect in March 1927, 
without a ripple, and we are greatly 
pleased. 

The net result is that while the number 
of accounts has gone down greatly, the 
aggregate deposits have gone up. 

f, sometime, your representative is 
close to our bank, I shall be very glad to 
talk with him and show him our Costing 
House Agreement. It is unique in many 
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A great new GF File 


ALL THE PERMANENCE, CONVENIENCE 
AND APPEARANCE YOU MAY DEMAND— 
YET, SURPRISINGLY LOW IN PRICE 


IGHER quality and greater value than ever 

believed possible in a file selling at the new 
low price. 
Note these exceptional advantages: Drawers 28” 
deep instead of 25”’—New Thumb Latch on each 
drawer—Non-Mar Olive Green or Mahogany Finish. 
As with all GF Files, full height drawers mean 
easier filing and no more “dog-eared” letters. 
The new thumb latch holds each drawer in place 
until released, the file may be tilted at an acute 
angle without the drawers sliding. The finish will 
never crack or chip through long years of use. 


Here is a file that will please your file clerks— 
easy-rolling drawers, quick-releasing compressors 
- te things that count most with the one who 
uses them. 


This new file is frankly designed to give you 
more for your money than any of the other dozen- 
odd files of comparative quality. 


The GF Allsteel Equipment dealer in your city 
has this new “700 line”’ file, which includes cap, 
bill, ledger, card and index files—all lower in 
and greatly improved to meet the shrewd 

uying sense of the American business man. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 
Youngstown, Ohio - Canadian Plant, Toronto 


/The General Fireproofing Co. , 
Youngstown, Obio B.C.H. 


Kindly send me descriptive matter 
on the new ‘700 line”’ of GF files. 


FILES 
The GF Alisteel Line includes steel desks, tables, safes, files, supplies, and adaptable steel shelving 
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Any man with pride in his work 
wants to have things right, wants 
them good. The least he can do is 
to give himself the benefit of a 
good sound ledger paper to begin 
with, a good rag paper like De- 
fendum Linen Ledger. 


“Approved Accounting Forms,” 
pictured above, is a collection 
made by M. S. Kuhns and Com- 
pany, certified public accountants, 
Chicago. It is a demonstration 
piece showing various rulings, 


Pin this coupon to your letterhead, please 


Professional Pride — 
The Accountant’s Guide 


spacings, type styles, etc., on De- 
fendum Linen Ledger. It is 
sent, without cost or obligation, 
to our accounting friends. 


Is Your Firm Proud 


of Its Letters? 


You can “size a man up” by his 
letters, yes, by his letterhead. He 
can do the same to you. If your 
letterhead is on Gothic Bond you 

are safe in any company 
f and sensible, too. 


Parsons Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. 


Please send, without cost or obligation to me— 


O “Approved Accounting Forms,” ruled and printed 
on Defendum Linen Ledger. 


O “Specimen Letterheads,” the portfolio on your 
Gothic Bond. 


Mark attention Mr. 
B.C.H. NOV. 


PARSONS PAPERS 


HOLYOKE - SINCE 1853 
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THE BURROUGHS 
respects, and we think it will work in 
other places as well as in Dayton. 

My only object in writing you, is to 
correct a misstatement which I know 


you would like:to have called to your 
attention. 


®* I have a lot of pleasure in reading the 
Burroughs Clearing House, and felt that 
it is your desire to state correctly on any 
such discussions. 


Very truly yours, 


Help for the Little Ones 


ig HAPPENED in one of those big 

city banks with real art displayed 
all around the walls—with more oil 
paintings than a museum and probably 
even a bowl of goldfish and a cage of 
canaries and some ferns, if you hunt 
long enough in the mammoth bank 
lobby. 

The head of the personnel depart- 
ment had just completed a_ hard 
quarter-hour, deciding whether to serve 
bean soup or baked Indian pudding 
in the officers’ lunch room on the 
morrow. 

And then the phone rang. 

“Can you lend us a man for a few 
days?” the bank at the other end of 
the wire asked. ‘Our cashier has. been 
taken to the hospital, with an emer- 
gency case of appendicitis. We needa 
man, because some of our force are on 
vacation and can’t be reached till 
Monday. Any man will do—a cashier 
if you can spare him, or a bookkeeper 
will be a real help and we can shove one 
of our own men into that cage.” 

So a man was selected, and the 
small bank was helped out. 

“Do you get many calls like that?” 
I asked the personnel officer. 

“Oh, we’re called on to furnish 
everything from an office boy to a bank 
president,” he answered smiling. And 
then, seeing that I was swallowing 
everything he said, he replied more 
soberly. 

“‘We keep ourselves in readiness to 
help out our correspondent banks in 
any way we can. Sometimes it’s to 
help them break in a new man, or fill 
a gap, like this case today. I don’t 
find that this kindness is abused, 
because the smaller banks don’t call 
on us except as a last resort. But they 
understand that we’ll help them over a 
hill if we can, and that we’re a real 
friend in need.” 

I said I thought this was a real 
kindness to the small banks. 

“No, it’s really to our interests as 
well as theirs,” the personnel officer 
went on. “If their cash letter comes 
in to us in bad shape, it would gum up 
our works and require extra handling 
at this end. So it’s to our advantage 
as well as theirs to help them turn out 
their work in an orderly fashion.” 

So that’s what happens, now and 
again, in a big bank. The bigger it is, 
the more calls it gets to help the little 
fellows. —Fred B. Barton. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


When the Market 
Masquerades 


(Continued from page 15) 


even under adverse conditions. Banks 
that have done this are now inclined to 
make their marketing studies the first 
among the investigations they conduct. 
This is the logical thing to do. Nowa- 
days, it is the market that is as apt as 
not to make or break the business. 
Other less progressive financiers, how- 
ever, still cling to the old plan, a plan 
good enough when production was the 
main problem, but not so good nowa- 
days, when selling takes precedence 
over everything else. 

A few months ago a group of busi- 
ness men was organized to manufac- 
ture and sell a certain product. Let 
us call the product rope. This business 
was the kind that looked as though it 
could be conducted with comparatively 
little difficulty. The rather modest 
sum of $200,000 was all the money 
that was needed for working capital. 
Two men were interviewed, with the 
idea of their being hired to run the 
business. Naturally, they became 
very enthusiastic. Furthermore, the 
manufacturers of the machinery neces- 
sary for making rope were brought 
into the picture. They painted the 
possibilities in glowing colors. Rope 
making was a great business. It 
would net everybody a handsome 
profit. So successful did the machinery 
salesmen sow their seeds that the men 
in charge were greatly intrigued with 
the big idea. 


‘THis machinery was going to cost 

approximately $100,000. Before ac- 
tually making the investment, one of 
the more cautious members of the 
group thought it’ would be well to 
find out something about the market 
for rope. He accordingly persuaded 
his associates to wait a while, and to 
spend a comparatively small amount 
of money to make an investigation. 
Accordingly, a research man was sent 
out on a two weeks’ trip to visit 
possible customers and to make cer- 
tain market studies. He had not been 
gone a week, however, before the 
salesman for the machinery company 
managed to obtain a special audience 
with the organizers of this project. 
He told them that they should place 
their order for the machinery at once. 
He cited all kinds of potent reasons 
why they should not delay even for a 
few days. It is hard to explain some- 
times how salesmen do these things. 
But the fact is that this salesman 
actually obtained a signed order for 
$100,000 worth of machinery before 
the conference broke up. 

A few days later, the investigator 
returned from his trip. His report 


showed that 90 per cent of all the 


customers to whom the new factory 


1. Writes EXACT Amount in WORDS. 


vided by Safeguard— 


with a Safeguard!” 


‘he same operation that writes out the amount in acid proof red 
ink, shreds the Pay ee! ’s Name and the amount as written in fig- 
ures. It’sautomatie—‘*Youcan’t beCareless witha Safeguard. 


Amount is ALWAYS written in ONE line, full 
width of check; eliminates danger of raising 


by additions. 
Manufactured by 


5 BEEKMAN STREET 


PROTECTION 


Check protection at three vital points is pro- 
—automatically, unfailingly! 
It is literally true that ‘‘ Yow can’t be Careless 


SAFEGUARD CHECK WRITER CORP. 
NEW YORK 


and 


WRITER 


now presents 


SPEED MODEL 


the fastest check writ- 
ing machine ever 
devised to give com- 
‘plete protection. 


Ask for Demonstration 
at leading Stationers 
and Office Equipment 
Dealers. 
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An Opportunity 


Stach offers the Bank the best op- 
portunity of the. year to extend its own 
business by meeting the demand for a useful 
Christmas Gift. The most useful gift that 
can be offered is a Savings Account with an 
initial deposit, presented with a_ beautiful 
Home Safe to ensure the further growth of 
the account. 


Offer this combination to the public 
and note the benefit to your Bank 


SAFES FURNISHED IN HOLLY CARTONS 


The Automatic Recuewng Safe Company 
159 N. State Street - CHICAGO 


THOUSANDS OWE THEIR SPICK 
AND SPAN APPEARANCE To 


Brighten-All removes ink 

spots, tarnish and soil 

from desks, counters, 

marble and woodwork. Add to your prestige by 
keeping your surroundings bright and new-looking, 
thus contributing to the atmosphere of an up-to- 
date bank. 


Send for trial gallon— purcisase price $3.25. 


NEW METHOD VARNISH CO., Elmira, N. Y. 
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was planning to sell its rope were 
already under long-term contracts 
with certain other suppliers who, in 
addition to being rope manufacturers, 
had a virtual monopoly on the raw 
material for rope of this particular 
sort. He advised strongly against 
spending a penny towards building or 
operating the rope factory. The 
facts which he presented in his report 
and which were later confirmed, showed 
conclusively that the plan proposed 
and urged by the machinery salesman 
would probably have meant a dead 
loss. As it was, the report restrained 
the organizers from continuing with 
the plan. They cancelled the order 
and kept their money in the bank. 
* * * * 

Nowadays, practically every banker 
makes it his business to find out about 
the sales problem of every concern 
that wishes to borrow. Smaller banks, 
when they want accurate and com- 
prehensive data, usually employ out- 
side specialists. The larger banks, on 
the other hand, are beginning to 
organize departments of their own 
for this purpose. 


‘‘Policy’’—the Word for 
Windows 


(Continued from page 20) 


would gain. It would immediately 
place the whole thing on a purely 
commercial basis, we would not only 
lose the gratitude and good will of the 
exhibitor, which is one of the important 
benefits to the bank, but the windows 
themselves would soon deteriorate. 
The exhibitor, if he were paying for the 
privilege, could expect to put in re- 
tailers’ cards, price tags, extravagant 
claims as to merits of goods, or other 
undesirable copy, and we could not 
say no. But in giving them the space, 
we can and do control practically every 
article and bit of copy that goes into 
the window, and still convince the 
exhibitor that we have granted him a 
great favor. 

The control of everything —even to 
the smallest details —that goes into the 
window is a point worth emphasizing. 
It isn’t nearly so much a problem of 
where to get exhibits, as it is to keep 
out undesirables, and then of staging 
the ones that should go in, regardless of 
what they may be, in such a manner 
that they are interesting and effective. 


To simply turn the space over to a. 


customer will not work to advantage 
for any one and may work harm. The 
exhibitor’s tendency will be to make a 
pure advertising and retail display. 
This would not only defeat the bank’s 
purpose in keeping the windows distinc- 
tive, but even the selling value to the 
exhibit itself will fall. Some one should 
plan with him carefully in advance and 
be sure that only a high standard is 
met in every detail. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


This Difference Question 


By G. EDWIN HEMING 


First National Bank and Trust Company 
Freeport, N. Y. 


HE question of tellers’ cash dif- 

ferences is one that is discussed 
at directors’ meetings, among bank 
officers—and frequently among the 
tellers themselves. All are seeking the 
method that will reduce differences to 
a minimum. 

A short while ago, I sent a question- 
naire to the members of the Nassau 
County Bankers’ Round Table, an 
organization of bank officers, on this 
subject, with interesting results. 

Twenty-@ne replies representing that 


number of banks of varying size re-— 


vealed that the subject was popular. 
With the exception of two or three, the 
block or batch system of proving is 
used with best results, and in those 
banks in which this method has just 
recently been adopted, the number of 
differences has been reduced. The 
majority of bankers who answered the 
questionnaire consider two or three 
small differences a month a reasonable 
number. There were a few who had 
extreme views. One considered three 
differences per year as reasonable while 
another thought seventy-five would be 
about right. Of course, there may be a 
controversy about the size of petty 
differences. Some may consider a 5 
cent shortage a difference while others 
do not consider any amount under one 
dollar. 

In the banks represented, penalties 
are not imposed, nor are rewards 
offered for good records. But practi- 
cally all of the banks take the teller’s 
difference record into account when 
his salary increase is considered. 

There were numerous suggestions 
for reducing the number of mistakes, 
although most all were ready to admit 
that the absolute solution had not been 
found, and because of the human ele- 
ment involved, would never be found. 

Among the suggestions offered were 
the following: 

1. Adoption of the block or batch 
system of proving. 

2. Make each teller responsible for 
his own cash by prohibiting others 
from having access to it. 

3. Instruct tellers to refrain from 
conversation while counting cash at all 
times. 

4. Careful checking by officers. 

5. Employ tellers who enjoy reading 
legal decisions as a pastime, and who 
profit by experience, placing their work 
ahead of social diversions. 

6. Don’t overload the teller with too 
much work. He should have no other 
duties. Odd jobs should be attended 


to before and after hours. 

One of the most interesting responses 
was received from a banker whose 
experience in handling the cages of a 


‘enesvens people from all walks of life were asked bya 
Chicago bank to select the most effective copy from six 


pieces, all written for the same purpose. This copy repre- 
sented the efforts of a trust officer, advertising manager, a 
woman copy writer and THe Co tins Service. 


The voters had no way of identifying the writers—but 
Tue Co uns Service piece was their universal choice as 
the most effective—proving the value of specialized ex- 
perience in writing financial copy. 


When choosing your advertising counsel, isn’t it best to 
give the preference to this experience in your line? It is 
always available to you through our service. 


THE COLLINS SERVICE 


1518 Walnut Street 


Philadelphia 


Financial Advertising 


city bank of over seven thousand ac- 
counts, with ten tellers, is summed up 
as follows: 

“Differences will exist and continue 
to exist as long as tellers pass over bad 
figures and people continue to make 
them. The number of differences 
depends entirely on the alertness and 
thoroughness of the teller. Our busiest 
teller was the most accurate and speed- 
iest. I remember that his petty differ- 
ences very seldom averaged over ten a 
year. We had tellers who continually 
showed differences and they tried 


_ conscientiously to be cautious but they 


just could not seem to be able to note 
bad figures or differences. I always 


feel that tellers are born, not made; 
good men come naturally by certain 
duties and their proficiency depends a 
lot on their training, but more than all 
upon their personal make-up. 

“In order to reduce the number of 
differences, we resorted to several plans. 
We kept a record of all differences no 
matter how small. Ifa teller continued 
to show them we would transfer him to 
another department temporarily. If on 
his return to the teller cages he still did 
not give an account of himself satisfac- 
torily, we transferred him permanently, 
and here I may say that many a trans- 
ferred man —a complete failure in the 
teller cages — became head of a depart- 
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Fifty-two 


5 Reasons 
Why You Should 


Insist on 


Burroughs 


Non-Lint Adding Machine Paper 


Strong enough to withstand tension 
required for feeding in machine. 


Hard, smooth finish insures a clear 
impression. 


Free from dust and “paper lint.” 


4 


Tightly-wound rolls insure uniform 
paper feed. 


§ Glazed finish does not absorb ex- 
cessive ribbon ink. 


Ordinary paper often contains lint or minute particles of paper 
dust which fly into the machine and may ultimately cause 
mechanical trouble. Or the paper may not have the proper finish 
to produce a clean, positive impression. Paper with an unglazed 
finish, though apparently cheaper, acts like a blotter in absorbing 
excessive ink from the ribbon. Thus an apparent saving in paper 
is more than offset by the increased ribbon cost. 


Burroughs non-lint adding machine paper is not an ordinary 
paper. It is produced under a special Burroughs formula worked 
out to give the best results for Burroughs Adding Machines over 
a long period of time. You can obtain it from the local Burroughs 
office or direct from the factory. 


New Low Prices on Quantity Orders 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited 


Windsor, Ontario 
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ment. The best reward for a good 
record is to take care of the good teller 
properly on pay day. I believe that 
tellers are more underpaid than any 
other employee of a bank, in proportion 
to the work they do, the risk they take 
and the responsibility they are under. 
Any other officer of a bank has the odds 
against making a poor decision well in 
his favor but the teller must make his 
decisions at once, and a bad decision 
not only reflects against himself but the 
bank as well. 

“To sum up, first be sure that the 
teller is honest and conscientious. See 
to it that he is satisfied and working 
under the best conditions possible for 
efficient service. If he renders good 
service, let him know that you know by 
encouraging him, by allowing him a 
word in the everyday curriculum of 
the bank. Be ever ready to entertain 
his suggestions. Whatever confidence 
you instill in him, that will he reflect to 
the depositors. 

**Then, last of all, expect differences. 
Nothing will entirely eliminate them. 
We as executives are not called upon to 
render a perfect score, so why should 
we demand it? Speak only of differ- 
ences when they become unreasonable 
and too often. The block system of 
proving is the best to eliminate errors 
where checks are concerned, and in the 
matter of cash differences, marking 
out bad figures, directing the tellers to 
refrain from conversation during the 
process of counting, and having clerks 
in back of the cages who will willingly 
give the teller service without his leav- 
ing his cage or distracting his mind. 

“The last and most important advice, 
to my mind, is to see that the teller 
does not allow his desk to be cluttered 
up with deposits or cash. He must 
complete each operation when it is 
given him because so soon as he tries 
to keep several items in his mind, he 
forgets one and increases the chance of 
mistakes.”’ 


Tainted Wealth 


WO unfortunates in life’s tour 

stood outside the bank regarding 
the advertised assets of the institution 
with a detached look. 

Said Smiler: “A million reserves, 
Bill! Now what do you think of that, 
and us blighters without a cent.” 

““Yes,’’ said Woebegone, “move along 
now, and don’t worry about it —it’s 
tainted money.” 

“*Tainted!’’ said Smiler. ‘‘How so?” 

“°Tain’t yours, “Tain’t mine!” 
replied Woebegone as he moved away. 
Bank Notes, Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia. 


Young Lady: 
travelers’ checks.”’ 

Robbie: ‘“‘What denomination?” 

Young Lady: 
merce Pulse. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The Directors, Single 
Handed— 


(Continued from page 10) 


other reasons. With seventeen di- 
rectors on the board, that comprised 
an average of only five or six names for 
each to solicit in a week, thus reducing 
the work of the directors in their efforts 
to get new accounts to such a system 
that it was done more or less auto- 
matically in their daily work. 

For instance, one of the directors is a 
prominent physician. So when he 
read the name of one with whom he 
came in contact professionally, he 
would volunteer to approach him; 
another is an officer in a chocolate 
manufacturing company who has deal- 
ings with retail confectioners, so that it 
was comparatively easy for him to 
solicit new business for the bank in 
those circles; a third, also the presi- 
dent of the bank, is the city comptroller, 
with a wide acquaintance in political 
circles as well as other enterprises, 
which gave him an exceptional 
approach to many unknown to the 
other directors; one of the directors is a 
general contractor, with an approach to 
many supply houses that were po- 
tential sources of splendid commercial 
business; one director is the county 
prosecutor; two are the largest furniture 
dealers in the city; one is a realtor; and 
so on, representing nearly every line of 
business in the community. 

The simplicity of the plan of cam- 
paign made it easy for the directors to 
do their part without neglecting their 
own business, and friendly rivalry be- 
tween the directors became keen and 
interest ran high as the result was 
announced and another hundred cards 
were distributed on meeting nights. 
Out of about 2,000 names so distributed 
they brought in 328 new checking 
accounts and 510 new savings accounts 
with average deposits of $2,400 per 
account, all with virtually no expense 
to the bank for solicitation. 

The bank adopted the slogan —“‘The 
bank of friendliness, service, and se- 
curity’’ and everyone connected with 
the institution endeavors to live up to 
the motto. The president, Gen. Dennis 
F. Collins, formerly at the head of the 
New Jersey National Guard, and a 
well-known local business man and 
public official, is actively in charge and 
easy of approach. He makes himself 
easily available to all depositors who 
wish to seek his advice. 

Chartered in 1920, the People’s 
National Bank has enjoyed a steady 
growth. It has a capital of $300,000; 


a surplus of $200,000 and undivided 
profits of $98,935.19; it has its own 
bank building, modern throughout. 
What the directors accomplished in 
a drive for new business and how they 
did it, they outline as follows: 
“We appealed to our friends and the 
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Rotary in 
Locked Position 
at Audubon 
Branch of Corn 
Exchange Bank 
of New York 


Note 
Canopy 
Flood Light 


PATENTED 


The Only Acceptable Way to Receive Deposits 
After Banking Hours, is Through 


“The Yeo Rotary Entrance” 


Burglar Proof Receiving Chest on Inside of Building. 
Deposits Made in Padlocked Bags—With Hookless Fastener. — 


100,000 USERS. Write Today! 


OVER 350 INSTALLATIONS. 


The Bank Vault Inspection Co. 


Samuel P. Yeo, President. 1824 Ludlow St., Philadelphia | 
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“Where can I get pens like these?” 


HEN depositors stop and 

ask howtoduplicateyour 
pens, those pens are making 
friends for you. It takes the 
velvet-smooth Esterbrook Ra- 
dio Pen to start them imitating 
you, 


Where can they get such pens? 
From their stationer, of course. 
So can you, regularly, with the 
promptest service and best 
terms you can obtain anywhere. 


el 


But first discover for yourself 
how these silvery smooth Ester- 
brook Radio Pens will improve 
the customers’ desks and speed 
up the work of your staff. Have 
your secretary send for free 
samples to Dept. R5, Esterbrook 
Pen Company, Camden, N. J. 
The 968 is a big, capable pen 
with a smooth, oval point—splen- 

did for general use. 


Pens 


ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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Federal G 
light holdups. 
which can be instantly discharge 


New Quarters of the 
First National Bank, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


The progressiveness of this bank is reflected in the recent installation of 
3as Equipment, the modern and scientific protection against day- 
Fifteen tear gas guns are concealed in walls an 

in case of holdup, rendering harmless any 
number of bandits without endangering the lives ae 


Partitions 


mployees, or customers. 


Scientific Protection 
Reflects Progressiveness 


Fire cannot be successfully fought with fire except at a sacrifice and by the 
same token bandits cannot be fought with their own weapons without endanger- 


ing life. 


_ Until science was called upon, protective measures against daylight holdups 
were such as to invite gunfire, and while such measures were more or less successful 
in protecting money and valuables, their employment often resulted in loss of life. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 


FEDERAL 


Was a progressive step in protection that left 
banditry far behind. This modern and scien- 
tific protection not only frustrates the bandit’s 
attempt but eliminates gunfire and risk of life. 


Its effectiveness has been proven in actual 


holdup attempts; Medical and Government 
authorities attest to its safety; the Underwriters 
Laboratories, after months of severe testing 
have approved and recommended it; hun- 
dreds of progressive banks throughout the 
country have installed it. 


Many interesting facts about Federal Gas will be found in the well-illustrated booklet, 
“Beating the Bandit.” A copy will be sent you without cost or obligation upon request 


FEDERAL LABO 


1631 Liberty Avenue - - 


RATORIES, INC. 


- Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE NEW REGISTERED MAIL SAFEGUARD 


Banking Institutions throughout the country are using this 
new Safeguard for transmitting securities and valuable 
ee. Makes them doubly safe whilein Uncle Sam's care. 

nd us 25 of your envelopes by Parcel Post-—we will apply 
the Amestyle Envelock and return them postage paid, no 
charge, noobligation. You'll be convinced and want more. Do it today. 


AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE CO., 55 Sadbury Street, Boston, Mas: 
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public generally for their confidence 
and support. We pledged in return 
courteous and efficient service. Going 
about it as we did, it was made easy for 
the directors to do this, since our board 
is composed of representative business 
and professional men —each a success 
in his own line who in his own circle was 
the best solicitor the bank could send 
out. And the proof of the success of 
the plan was the immediate and whole- 
hearted response —not spasmodic, but 
consistent and continuous until the 
desired $2,000,000 increase in deposits 
was obtained with the momentum thus 
acquired still bringing them in. It 
was really splendid and inspiring, so 
much so that our entire organization 
was impressed and determined to do 
everything in its power to make good 
_ our pledge of service.” 


Whaddya Mean, 
**Banker’’? 


(Continued from page 24) 


north in Alaska, wrote that he wanted 
a bagpipe such as only one firm in the 
country could make. He didn’t re- 
member the firm’s name, but he told 
enough about it so that a member from 
the service department by hunting up 
_the local Caledonian society, learned 

where this particular kind of bagpipe 

might be ordered. So one was packed 
carefully and shipped to Alaska, to 
make doleful sounds against the winter 
air but keep one brave Scot’s heart 
from breaking. 

Sometimes the bank met people at 
the dock and gave them cheering greet- 
ings from distant relatives, with maybe 
a check to help them home. And once 
the bank had even acted as detective, 
to find a man who had abandoned his 
_wife and fled, with another woman, to 
Bermuda. 

I asked how they hunted down this 
fugitive. Had they hired detectives? 

“Far from it,” the service man said. 
““We knew that he had cashed a check 
while he was here in the city, and by 
tracing it down, we found the check 
had been made payable to a certain 
coastwise steamship company. So we 
asked that steamship company to go 
over its records, and in a few hours we 
were able to locate him in a Bermuda 
hotel. We had both of them deported 
and brought back here under arrest to 
face serious charges brought by the 
wife.” 

And they call it banking. 


| Fair Exchange 


_ At a dinner the other evening a 
| banker read a bad poem that he had 
written and nothing was done about it. 
| But just let a poet write a bad check! 


—N. Y. American. 
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Has He a Following 


(Continued from page 11) 


and more to consider the same quali- 
fication in their men. Which of these 
young men do you think would 
roduce more business?”’ 

“The truth is 1 have been so close 
to these young men and they have been 
so uniformly satisfactory in handling 
our present customers that I had not 
considered them from the standpoint 
you suggest, although it is a perfectly 
sound and obvious one,”’ admitted the 
president. 

“T have been so close to the picture — 
have been so busy initiating important 
new connections myself—that I have 
not thought ef observing what my 
young men are doing along that line. 

“Let me see now, —both these lads 
are of families where hard work, 
thrifty living, and thorough honesty 
are the rule. The father of one of the 
young men is a fairly successful grocer 
and stands very well in the community. 
I do not believe his son has paid much 
attention to cultivating a broad ac- 
quaintanceship. He has been thorough 
in his work in the bank and in his 
studies and all that, and of course has 
the family acquaintanceship, but pos- 
sibly he is a bit narrow in his interests. 

“The other young man’s father died 
some years ago, and he has had to 
support his mother. He, too, is a good 
clerk and a good student. Perhaps, 
because of his greater responsibilities, 
or because of innate qualities, he sees 
life in its broader phases. He has been 
practicing public speaking and has 
become a good straightforward talker 
in public. A number of times I have 
excused him from his desk to enable 
him to speak before school classes, 
civic clubs and elsewhere. Wherever 
he has spoken, he is wanted again. He 
appears to be able to create for himself 
a considerable degree of good will and 
several persons who have met him at 
his public appearances, have come to 
the bank to open accounts. When 
asked why they had selected our bank 
for their business, they told us they had 
met and liked this young man and just 
naturally thought of our bank when 
they wanted to make a_ banking 
connection.” 


“THAT conclusively settles the ques- 

tion for me,’’said the manufacturer. 
“Other things being equal, unequivo- 
cally I am for the business producer. 
Of course we must primarily have 
banking training—but we must have 
business producers too.” 

“There is no question as to that,” 
the president agreed. 

This story is not of an isolated case. 
It happens to be based on actual facts 
but any number of times where the 
opportunity for promotion lies between 
two young men, both equally ratable 


Fifly-five 


Something New for the Banker 


CONCEALED 
SAFE 


OW you can place valuable papers in a safe, yet keep them within reach. 

The Invincible Concealed-Safe takes the place of the top letter drawer of the 

file. The remaining drawers are letter files or may be equipped safes when specified. 

When closed the cabinet bears no indication of a safe within. The front of the 

supposed drawer unlocks by turning the follower knob and lowers to a ledge. 
The inside jiggered safe door is one-half inch solid steel. 


Looks Like a File—Serves Like a Safe 


The 14-tumbler non-pickable lock requires two keys like a safe deposit box. The 
guard key automatically controls the main lock bolt and the top and bottom lock 
bolts which operate like the door of a vault. The safe unit is covered with asbestos 
to resist fire. It is then securely welded to the frame 


work of the file. 


Desk-High 


The cabinets are finished in a choice 
of Mahogany, Walnut or Olive Green. The cabinets 
are of steel, sturdily reinforced to last a lifetime. 
In appearance they do not differ from letter files. 


Counter-High 


Standard File Height 


Invincible Concealed-Safes are used throughout banking institutions for in- 
numerable purposes. Executives use them right at their elbows. The desk-high 
safes are flush with the height of a desk. The counter-high size stacks uniformly 
and matches Invincible files. The four-drawer high cabinets are of standard file 
size. Write for prices on the size and color you prefer. 


INVINCIBLE METAL FURNITURE CO. 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


at 100 per cent in practical experience 
and personality, a hard-headed director 
will insist on giving the promotion to 
the business producer, the one who has 
traits that will establish a following. 

The successful young man in the 
story did it by adding to his routine 
qualifications the art of public speaking 
which gave him poise, good address and 
a wide acquaintaneeship of people who 
felt confidence in him. Public speaking 
and an interest in public meetings 
seemed so extraneous to the work of the 
bank that their significance had escaped 
the president’s attention, yet in prac- 
tical results this trait was a real asset 
both for the man and the bank. 


It seems obvious enough now, after 
the story is told, that the business 
getter would go ahead of the mere 
handler of business that others got, 
yet it was one of those concealed, in- 
tangible, but nevertheless determining 
factors of success. 

The application of this story is far 
wider than merely its own terms. It 
does not apply only to banking, it 
does not necessarily recommend public 
speaking either as a prerequisite or a 
guarantee of success in banking or 
business. But it does commend every 
young man in business to consider 
whether his personal attitude, his 
personal activities in and out of busi- 
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America’s 
Railroad Center 


If your business flows to 
or from Chicago, you may 
find it to your advantage 
to use the financial insti- 
tution maintaining direct 
banking connections with 
3600 business centers 


The CONTINENTAL 2nd 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


RESOURCES HALF A BILLION -AND MORE 


THE BURROUGHS 


ness, are such as to impress his 
personality positively on others, to 
command their confidence —to create 
a following. 

He never knows when the time will 
come that his name along with those 
of others will be under vital considera. 
tion within a boardroom of directors, 
His following will inevitably be the 
deciding factor in his success. 

All other things being equal, his 
following —the number of his friends 
and their regard for his ability and 
judgment — will determine his future. 


**No Responsibility for 
Losses’’ 


A WISCONSIN testator appointed a 

trust company executor and trus- 
tee of his will, with full authority to 
invest the trust funds as it should 
deem best, “‘with no responsibility for 
losses, provided it acts honestly and 
in good faith.” 

X was one of the beneficiaries of the 
will, and immediately applied to the 
trust company for payment or part 
payment of her share. 

“According to the will we cannot 
distribute the estate until after your 
mother’s death,” the trust company 
pointed out. 

“Then, loan me part of the trust 
funds,’ X urged, and the trust 
company advanced some of the trust 
funds on X’s personal note, secured by 
stocks and bonds of a company 
located in a foreign country. 

The loan was not repaid, and the 
other beneficiary attempted to hold 
the trust company liable. 

““We’re under ‘no responsibility for 
losses,’ according to the will,’ the 
trust company pointed out. 

“That’s true, provided you ‘act 
honestly and in good faith,’ and we 
claim that when you lent trust funds 
on a personal obligation, secured by 
the stocks and bonds of a foreign cor- 
poration, you were not acting in good 
faith.” 

“The authority given to invest the 


| property must be held to vest in the 


trustee a reasonable and not an 
arbitrary discretion and to imply a 
duty to exercise the trust in accordance 
with the existing laws governing trus- 
tees,” said the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court, in ruling that the trust company 


_ had to make good the resulting loss. — 


M. L. H. 


Sanctuary 
The stockbroker dashed into his 


| office and locked the door. ‘‘Where 


can I hide?” he gasped. ‘The police 
are coming!” 

“Get into the simplified card index 
case,” said the head clerk. “I defy 
anyone to find anything there.” — Syd- 
ney Harbour Trust Officers Journal. 
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Reserve Board Fortunes 


of War 


(Continued from page 9) 


This seemed to be a desirable con- 
dition. It was one to which many 
financiers had looked forward as the 
ultimate solution of the rediscount 
problem. If the rates were not higher 
than those for eligible paper in general, 
they were at least higher than the 
rate for one kind of it and that the 
kind that made its own position in the 
credit market by sheer merit. It 
presaged a time, perhaps far distant, 
when there would be an economic 
adjustment that would be kept in 
balance by the free play of economic 
forces —where bidding in the open 
market would fix rates with precision 
and the rediscount rates would rise 
and fall all but automatically with 
shifts in the reserve position. 

It seems, however, that there are 
too many and too diverse forces at 
work to permit the attainment of any 
such ideal condition. On this occa- 
sion foreign needs asserted themselves. 
There may be other and very com- 
pelling causes that have not yet had 
a chance to assert themselves. 


HEN the Federal Reserve scheme 

was under discussion there was, of 
course, much consideration of redis- 
count rates and methods. It was an 
early suggestion that the rates of all 
the banks be uniform. The Owen bill 
in the Senate contained a provision to 
that effect and gave the Federal 
Reserve Board the authority to fix the 
rates for all the banks. That plan was 
abandoned in the light of the sugges- 
tion that varying rates of the Reserve 
banks would tend to level themselves 
because money would be attracted 
from one district to another by such 
rate variations. Changing demands 
would be met and it was argued that 
there would be a greater nicety of 
adjustment if the power of fixing the 
rediscount rates were lodged with the 
directors of each Reserve bank. 

The power to review and approve 
the rates so fixed was placed in the 
Reserve Board which was also author- 
ized to permit or to direct that one 
Reserve bank rediscount for another. 
This was an emergency provision. If 
inequalities arose that could not be 
met by a readjustment of rates, one 
Reserve bank could be compelled to go 
to the aid of another and thus the 
interdependencies of the Reserve dis- 
tricts could be insured without im- 
pairment of their independence. It 
was never thought that this power to 
compel one Reserve bank to redis- 
count for another would be used 
except in great emergency but it was 
thought that the power should rest 
somewhere. 

Undoubtedly the vast area of the 
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Pa. 


a FIRST NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Endorsed by National 
Banks and Trust Com- 


NEW BRITAIN NATIONAL BANK 
New Britain, 


panies acknowledging 
over 100,000 Deposits 
by mail every year. 


First NATIONAL BANK 
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carrying with it parts @ and (3). 


part (2) 


It Looks 
Like 


This | 


This form, when folded on center perforation, fits standard 634" window 
envelope. The bank acknowledges deposit received by mail on part (@) 


When received by depositor, part @ is acknowledgment of former deposit, 


part @ is patented ‘‘Return Address Feature”’ 
GUMMED on reverse side. 

The depositor detaches this slip @, makes 
up deposit, puts sticker address 


is new deposit slip for next deposit, 


3) on en- 


M7 hee % velope and deposit is ready for mailing. 
\ Send a Deposit Slip for copy 
nciaceiaaaaiaie and we shall submit proof and 
ae prices without obligation. 
Return Address Company 
4401 Germantown Avenue 
Philadelphia - Pa. 
country and the diversity of its instrument of commercial credit. There 


interests and business operations have 
prevented the rediscount scheme from 
working with the nicety that char- 
acterizes the rates of the central banks 
in Europe. There is a vast difference 
between closely-knit, industrial New 
England and the widely scattered, 
agricultural Northwest and Southwest. 
It must also be noted that there is a 
great variation in the forms of express- 
ing commercial credits and what are 
customarily classed as commercial 
credits. Much progress has been made 
in the creation of bankers’ acceptances 
and the volume of them is fairly large 
but they do not form the ordinary 


is a tremendous volume of commercial 
credit which is not eligible for redis- 
count under the rules of the Reserve 
Board. 

There has been no disposition on the 
part of either the Federal Reserve 
banks or the Federal Reserve Board 
to test the efficacy of rediscount rates 
to bring about an equalization of funds 
among the Reserve districts. Increase 
or reduction in the rate by one 
Reserve bank has been speedily fol- 
lowed by similar ,action in other 
districts. It is reasonable to suppose 
that the Federal Reserve Board has 
urged this similarity of rates in the 
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Two Views 
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St. Louis, Mo. 


New Cass Avenue Bank 


Or preliminary service enables you 
to visualize your future building 
just as it will appear when completed. 
This insures against disappointment in 
design, arrangement and decoration. 
It is fully explained in our booklet, 
“Preliminary Service for Contemplated 


Bank Buildings.” 


May we send you a copy? 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Ninth and Sidney Streets +7777 SAINT LOUIS, U.S. A. 
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past and has been successful in all 
instances except the last when the 
Chicago bank officials rebelled. There- 
upon the order was issued and within 
a month the rates of all the Reserve 
banks had been lowered to the common 
level of 31% per cent. 

It would have been interesting if the 
Board had refrained from issuing that 
order; if it had been willing to watch 
and study the effects of the variation 
in the rates between the Chicago and 
Minneapolis districts and the other 
ten. If the rates have any influence 
on domestic operations, there would 
have resulted a flow of funds toward 
Chicago and Minneapolis and it would 
have continued until an embarrassment 
of funds would have caused them to 
lower their rates. It would have been 
very interesting and important to have 
learned whether Chicago or any other 
district can secure funds and replenish 
its reserves by varying the rate of 
discount. It would be a much better 
way of rectifying an unbalanced situa- 
tion than to attempt it through an 
arbitrary order of a bureau in Washing- 
ton which is looking at the financial 
situation in the Northwest through 


_ eyes dimmed by study of conditions 
in Germany and France. 


| Reserve districts. 


LIMINATING the influence of the 

rediscount rates on speculative activ- 
ity, the essence of the rediscount policy 
is found, for domestic purposes, in the 
adjustment of the rates in the different 
Is the power of rate 
variation to be used to level the rates 
and adjust the supply of funds to the 
demand, or is the Board in Washington 
to command that the directors of the 
Reserve Bank of Chicago stultify 
their judgment because the rate of the 
New York Reserve Bank is so high 
that funds are being drawn from 


| London and the capitals of Europe? 
| Is there to be an arbitrary decision 


that rates on the Pacific Coast must 
be adjusted according to conditions 
in France? Is there to be adherenee 
to the belief that the Federal Reserve 
Board has superior wisdom and a finer 
knowledge of conditions and remedies 
than the directors of a Reserve bank? 

At this time there is an assumption 
that the resignation of the Governor 


| of the Federal Reserve Board has 


settled the question, but that may well 
be doubted. It will come up again in 
a new quarter from a new angle. It 
will recur in a dozen forms until it has 
been determined whether or not the 
rates themselves have any influence. 
It has been discovered that the 


reduction in the rates worked well 
internationally. About the influence 
of the rates in the home field, we know 
next to nothing because their in- 
fluence has never been tested. 

It may be that Dr. Ohlin is correct 
in his assertion that there has been a 
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Get Directly at the Essentials 
of Business and 
Stock Market Moves 


Why not let leading economists, financial experts and 
investment authorities—through United Forecasts—make 
profits for you? Learn what stocks still have a definitely 
upward trend. Find out which industries are the most 
favorable. Our united counsel of authorities gives you 
this valuable information. Facts and forecasts brought 
to a focus—the sound proven method that tells you 
profitably what to do. 


— 
— 


revolution in the monetary system of 
e this country and therefore old ex- 
periences have come to be meaningless. 
If the Federal Reserve Board and the 
officials of the Federal Reserve banks 
determine the question of granting 
credit on the basis of what they con- 
sider desirable from an economic view, 
the country’s finances are in a perilous 
position. The future is to be deter- 
mined not by work, energy, produc- 
tion, demand, supply, but by the 
arbitrary edicts of groups of individuals 
who will lead and create an economic 
state and not follow an economic trend. 

Apparently there is much yet to be 
learned about the Federal Reserve 
System. The developments of the 
next twelve months will prove of 
interest. They should challenge the 
study and attention of every banker. 
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A CERTAIN buyer was anxious to extra copies reduced in size) 


obtain a certain property located of this issue of Yi KASTENS 


For 


Our lastest “Business and Investment Outlook” free. Before taking any important 
business or market action, send for your copy and details of our exceptional 
guarantee. Write for it today. 


UNITED BUSINESS SECURITY FORECAST 
Dept. D, William and Beaver Streets, New York 


in an Alabama town, and went to the = TIME 

local tax assessor. “@he Burroughs — STAMP 
“‘Who’s the owner of that property, / fg 

and is it for sale?’’ the prospective Clearing House errors, his is 

buyer queried. may be obtained, while long service 
“It belongs to Frank Framhold of in stock, by forwarding 

Birmingham, and can be bought for d ‘th inaction. 
$6,000,” the assessor told him. order with check at ten 
. “You go ahead, get a deed from cents a copy. . Send for it now. 


: this man Framhold, and when you 
, deliver the deed I’ll pay you the 
money,” the buyer proposed. 

; The assessor delivered the deed a 
; few’ days later, the buyer wrote a 
check payable to Frank Framhold, 
delivered it to the assessor, and the 
check was duly paid by the bank on 
which it was drawn. 

A year later, Frank Framhold of 
| Ohio, and a nephew of Frank Fram- 
hold of Alabama, appeared on the scene. 
“What right have you to occupy my 
property?” Framhold demanded. 

, “I bought it from the owner, and 
my deed’s on record,” the buyer 
retorted. 


Branch bank lobby com- 
pletely equipped with 
**Honsinger’’ Patented 
Deal Trays, Gun Ports 
and Amplifiers, set in 
““‘Ban-Tex’’ Bullet Re- 
sistant Wire Cloth and 
Bullet Resistant Glass. 


“Well, I’m the owner of the land, 


d if I signed the deed, I did it i 


Then the facts came to light, and it , a 


was apparent that the Ohio nephew equipped with ‘‘Honsinger’’ Patented Bullet 

was the real owner of the property, Resistant Devices. No greater security can . 

that the deed as well as the endorse- be obtained against loss of life or valuables 3 

ment on the check were forgeries, and than this protection. 

the buyer sued the bank in the Equipment includes Amplifiers, permitting easy conversation and the use 
Alabama courts for paying his check of a pistol from within, without danger from the gunman’s bullets, as well 


$ as Safety Deal Trays which allow the passage of money from either direction 
on a forged indorsement. and yet are impregnable to revolver fire. 


The case is reported or! 56 S.R. 868, These devices are being used with ‘“‘Ban-Tex’’ Bullet Resistant Wire Cloth 
and the court ruled against the bank and Bullet Resistant Glass in banks all over the country. It will pay you to 
on the following grounds: — investigate them. Write for booklet No. 79-A. 

*‘We can see nothing in the facts of 


this case, which takes it without the BUFF ALO WIRE WORKS Co., Inc. 


operation of the well-established rule 


j that the bank, on which the check is (Formerly Scheeler’s Sons—Est. 1869) 9 
drawn, must ascertain at its peril, the 565 Terrace - ~ BUFFALO, N. Y. ; 
identity of the person named in it as : 91 


payee.” —M. L. H. 
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Bankers Flap Style 


Improved Wide Flap, with high shoulder, 


gives greater capacity and strength. 


Gummed Area 11%” Wide assures security, 
and permanent, tamper-proof sealing. 

Wide, Over-Lapping Seams give greater 
strength to the body of the envelope. 

Gum Extending Clear to Corners insures ° 
tight sealing at most*vital points. 

Made in all standard and special gizes—also all * 


grades of paper. An exclusive product of the 
Associated Envelope Makers—manufacturers of 


Business Envelopes in 
Every Style and Size 


Printed — Lithographed — Embossed — Plain 


Ask nearest maker for FREE SAMPLES, and valuable 
“idea book”’~‘‘Envelope Economies.” 


AssociATED ENVELOPE MAKERS 


Better Equipped t 


e Better Gnvelopes 


WELOCKED = 


Coast Envelope Boston Envelope Co. 
LOS ANGELES BOSTON 
Berkowitz Envelope Co. Berlin and Jones Co. 
KANSAS CITY pn Rm NEW YORK CITY 
kowitz Envelope Monasch Company Whiting-Patterson Co. 
as DES MOINES 7” MINNEAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA 
Berkowitz Envelope Co. Oles Envelope Corp. 
UIs DETROIT BALTIMORE 
Brown Paper Goods Co. The Wolf Envelope Co. 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
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The Trust Department 
Profits 


(Continued from page 18) 


analysis of the costs of the trust 
departments. Sharp competition and 
improved business methods have made 
necessary the careful analyzing of costs 
and profits of the various departments 
of banks as well as other business and 
these have clearly shown that a large 
part of the trust department’s profit is 
due to the advantage existing in the 
relationship of the trust department to 
other departments of the institution. 

It is generally conceded that very 
few trust departments today will show 
much profit where their proportion of 
all expenses are charged to them. 

The task of remedying this condition 
is now occupying the minds of many 
trust men and the day has.come when 
the trust department shall cease to be 
the catch-all department for unprofit- 
able business. We must put our de- 
partment on its own individual paying 
basis. We agree that the trust de- 
partment’s advantage to other depart- 
ments is no small item and must be 
recognized, but we must not let this 
sort of profit overshadow the monetary 
one. No officer or employee relishes 
the thought of working for a depart- 
ment that is losing money. 

A further handicap and a serious one 
is the fact that many years ago living 
trusts, agencies, etc., were the excep- 
tion to the rule, as the handling of 
estates and other court duties were the 
principal sources of profit. Now at 


that time in order to get this new form. 


of business, concessions were made in 
the fees and accordingly certain trust 
business was placed on the books at a 
price which at that time would barely 
pay clerk hire. No thought was given 
to the future and as most trust business 
of this character is long time business, 
we of the trust departments find our- 
selves with business on our books the 
fees for which in no way compensate us 
for the services rendered. 


HESE are hard cases to adjust but 

every effort should be made to bring 
these fees up to a basis where, to say 
the least, the loss is small if any. 

Now just what are we doing today 
with our new trust business with regard 
to fees? One thing is uniformly certain 
and that is, that we are spreading the 
gospel that we must not be considered 
as a department whose sole function is 
to serve for nothing the customers of 
other departments. 

Headway will be slow here, for there 
is much to overcome. Constant effort, 
however, will eventually educate all 
concerned to the fact that trust de- 
partments cost money. 

One idea that has become rather 
firmly embedded in the minds of trust 
men generally, and that today is 
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uniformly practiced, is one that will 
bear watching for it may be fraught 
with the same danger of the small fee 
of a decade ago. We are today fairly 
well settled on 5 per cent of the income 
as the proper amount of fee to write 
into our trust agreements. Careful 
thought has been given this matter and 
this amount is accepted as the minimum 
on which a profit for the department 
can be realized. 

Have we looked far enough into the 
future? Is it not possible that another 
twenty years will produce conditions 
entirely out of line of our present 
thoughts? We are today writing new 
trust business in a wholesale manner — 
insurance trusts, living trusts, agencies, 
etc., much faster than ever before —and 
a large part of it is bound to be with 
us for that period and no doubt a large 
part of it wiil not become operative 
within that period. 


WE are doing today just as we did 

twenty years ago, binding ourselves 
to contracts of long life without more 
than a passing guess as to what those 
years will bring forth. If the margin 
of profit in trust business based on 
5 per cent of the income was of con- 
siderable size, we might push aside 
this worry. This, however, is not the 
case, for careful analysis shows that, 
taking a hundred or more run-of-mine 
trusts, 5 per cent produces a very 
moderate profit. So it will be seen that 
an ordinary increase in costs of our 
operations will again wipe out our 
profit. 

The solution of this problem has not 
yet been discovered. It is not likely 
that prospective customers of the trust 
department today would listen to any 
fee of more than 5 per cent of the 
income. It is possible and it is now 
largely practiced, to take a small fee 
on the distribution of principal. This, 
of course, helps but puts our profit a 
long way off. About the only method 
of solution of the problem, it seems to 
me, would be the uniform adoption by 
the trust companies of the clause, 
“Reasonable compensation, 
event less than 5 per cent of the gross 
income,” rather than the iron-bound 
5 per cent. Trust prospects occasion- 
ally take exception to this clause but a 
little education along this line would 
soon bring about the desired results 
and we would then find ourselves with 
no worries whatever for the future. 

In order to know the status of any 
trust department as a separate unit, it 
is of course necessary to apply in some 
method an allocation of its various 
expenses and it is surprising to see how 
few trust departments really know 
whether they are making money or 
losing it. A recent survey made by the 
American Bankers Association showed 
that out of a total of over 2,000 replies 
to questionnaires sent throughout the 
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In his capacity as financial counsel on 
matters of policy or method; in making 
decisions concerning business credit; in 
conducting all of the financial opera- 
tions for which he is responsible, every 
Banker will find daily use for this Quick- 
Reference Question-Answerer. 


© 


1757 Pages 
37 Sections 
Covering: 


ment of 


Financial Statements 
and Reports; Budgets; 
Fundamentals of Busi- 
ness Economics; Math- 
ematics of Finance; 
Control of Current 
Operations; Business 
Law; Capital Structure 
and Policies; No-Par 
Stock; Profits Legally 
Available for Dividends; 
Investment Trusts; 
Fixed Capital Expendi- 
tures; Control of Sales 
and Sales Expense; 
Purchasing; Insurance. 


and finance. 


guide. 


statements. 


Types of Business Or- 
ganization; Controlling 
Inventory Investments; 
Security Markets; 
‘“*Blue Sky’’ Laws; 
Export and Import 
Procedure; Foreign Ex- 
change; Credits and 
Collections; Dealing 
with Embarrassed 
Debtors; Abbreviations 
of Business Terms; 
Real Estate Transac- 
tions; Traffic Manage- 
ment; Commercial Arbi- 


payment. 


Transportation Rates; 


Secretary—Functions, 
etc.; Banks and their 


Uses; Profit-Sharing Names 


FINANCIAL 
HANDBOOK 


In a Single Volume, Organized for Ready Reference 
and Practical Application, the Basic Data on 
Every Aspect of the Finances of a Business 


Edited by Robert H. Montgomery, C. P. A., Counsellor- 
at-Law, a nationally known authority who has, for over 
25 years, played a prominent part in the financial manage- 
undreds of well known companies. 
assisted in preparing the volume, by 35 financial specialists. 
Almost immediately upon publication this manual won its 
place as a standard tool of men responsible for accounts 
Many thousands of executives in banks and. 
business organizations are relying upon it as their daily 


Here is the basic data which bankers and financial managers 
need constantly to insure the soundness of their decisions 
and the correctness of their practice. Few questions of 
financial principle, policy, or method can arise which are 
not readily answered here ‘by concise, authoritative 


The contents tabulated in the column to the left will 
suggest the tremendous scope of this volume. Its material 
is equivalent to a set of ten large volumes—and every line 
is of practical value. 


Sent to You for Examination 


We want to place a cop 
binding that is both handsome and durable, in your hands so that you 
may see for yourself its great usefulness. Put it on your desk and use 
it in your work for five days. Then, if you are not convinced that you 
need the volume, return it to us. 
The coupon below will bring the book for five days’ trial. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
[The Ronald Press Co., 15 East 26th St., New York, N.Y. 


| Send me postpaid a copy of Robert H. Montgomery’s Financial 
Treasurer, Comptroller, Handbook. Within five days after its receipt I will send you $7.50 
or return the book to you. 


He was 


of the Financial Handbook, in a flexible 


If you keep it, send $7.50 in full 


NEW YORK 


Please Print 


Plans; Accounts and 
Business Address 


Audits; Cost Determi- 
nation; Federal Regula- 


ing Surplus Funds: 
Orders from outside Continental U. S. and Canada must be 
Terms.  damamesieienes by cash plus 25c to cover shipping. 


country, only 93 had made a study of 
the subject. 

Several systems have been worked 
out for the establishment of trust de- 
partment costs, some so elaborate as 
to become top-heavy and burdensome 
to carry along, and after all the various 
methods are set up to determine the 
exact costs of many of the materials 
and operations, you will still find that 
you have certain expenses of consider- 
able size on which you will have to 
estimate the trust department’s por- 
tion. Therefore, it has been my 


practice to set up the trust department 
expense (exact wherever possible with- 
out too much labor), estimating the 
other costs by using percentages fixed 
by a committee who should be close 
enough to the costs of operation to 
give a good guess as to the depart- 
ment’s share. In this manner it is not 
such a monumental job as one might 
expect and the system, once established, 
will produce monthly comparative 
figures that are extremely interesting. 

Now after all this work has been 
done, we find as we supposed we would, 
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Does Your Vault Command 


Admiration? 
miration? 
ison sum total of the admiration of your depositors for the : 
vault in your bank rests on the respect they have for its 5 
strength and reliability. ig 
It is natural for depositors to admire, bankers to trust, and 2 
thieves to shun York Vaults. Over forty years of vault build- é 


ing for the country’s finest banks have given York Engineers 
‘3 the experience that enables them to make vaults that have 
always proved to be impregnable to fire, water, burglars or 
mobs. 

The story of York protection contains facts of vital im- 
portance to every banker—make sure that you write for this 
information without delay. 


(a 


a 


YORK SAFE anp LOCK COMPANY 
Factory and Principal Office 


YORK, PA. 


The York Vaults, installed 
in the Detroit Trust Com- 
pany of Detroit, Mich., 
combine those elements 
of protection, utility and 
symmetry so typical of 
the York standard of vault 
construction. 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
BALTIMORE DETROIT 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO Z 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
PHILADELPHIA NEW HAVEN K- 
SEATTLE HOUSTON 
TAMPA WASHINGTON 
ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES 


ANA 


ray Albert Kahn. 

Inc., Detroit, 

FAW Architect. 

4h W. E. Wood 

Ai Co., Detroit, 
ilder 


SIGNATURE CARDS 


INDIVIDUAL OR FIRM (WITH POWER OF ATTORNEY) 
JOINT ACCOUNT 
CORPORATION (WITH RESOLUTION DESIGNATING DEPOSITORY) 


ALL CARRY THE A.B.A. STANDARD FORM OF COLLECTION AGREEMENT, STOP PAYMENT’ 
DISCLAIMER AND TIME LIMIT ANDO SERVICE CHARGES AGREEMENTS. IN 3XS AND 4x6 
SIZES. A POSTAL ADVIGING WHICH SIZE YOU USE WILL BRING SAMPLES. 


A. E. MARTELL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF ACCURATELY MADE 


Lepcer Carps Depositors STATEMENTS LEDGER SHEETS 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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that the department is either losing 
money or making entirely too smalf an 
amount, 

To show a greater profit there are 
of course two possibilities —either in- 
crease earnings or cut down expenses, 
Careful analysis will show that to a 
certain extent it is possible to do both, 

To increase earnings, see to it that 
each new piece of business stands on 
its own feet as to profit. This of course 
is not always possible, but a little close 
watching here will put a lot of the 
former good will on a paying basis, 

Analyze carefully trusts set up in 
former years, when fees were apparently 
not considered so important. You 
will find, if your trust department has 
considerable age, that you have on 
your ledgers certain trusts the fees on 
which are not commensurate with 
present day costs. A careful explana- 
tion of your position, backed up by 
cost figures, to the interested parties, 
will nearly always result in a supple- 
mental agreement to increase the fee. 

The writing of new business on a fee 
basis that pays is of course uppermost 
in the list of ways to increase profits. 
This, however, also bears considerable 
watching as experience shows hat in 
two separate trusts of exactly the same 
size and on exactly the same fee basis, 
one will show a profit and the other a 
decided loss if the costs are figured in. 
This is brought about by the fact that 
the holdings in the two are entirely 
different. In one.case the labor is light, 
while in the other the duties become 
complex and expensive, and it is not 
always possible from the inception of 
the trust to tell just how difficult it is 
going to be to handle it. This again 
brings up the previously expressed 
thought regarding the fee clause, 
“reasonable compensation.” If this 
business had been taken without 
definite stipulation of fee, it would be 
possible after the first year to arrange 
a much more satisfactory adjustment 
with the trust customer. 

Now to cut down expenses. No 
doubt this is already constantly on the 
minds of those in charge of trust de- 
partments, and is being practiced to a 
certain extent. If yours happens to be 
one of the trust companies that has 
never allocated the bank’s expenses and 
taken your share of them, do it by all 
means, and you won’t need any further 
incentive to bring about some action 
in the cutting down of expenses. 

Even at this late day in trust depart- 
ment activities there is practically no 
uniformity in methods of operation 
and therefore no one best method. 
Some are much too elaborate and 
costly and most all of us could trim 
our sails somewhat and thereby save. 

Your main problem is to do the work 
of your trust department in a way 
satisfactory to your customer and do 
it at less cost than the fee received. 
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Ten Thousand Letters 
| a Month 


By JOHN T. BARTLETT 


ROUND ten thousand promotion 
letters a month, practically all 
“personalized” to fit the individual 
recipient, are mailed by Fidelity Na- - 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Kansas City. Over one _ hundred 
different letters for ‘“‘personalized”’ use 
are “active” as this report is written — 
and W. R. Snodgrass, publicity man- 
ager, is continually writing new 
“master’’ letters, and improving on 
old ones. 

Copy policies of this bank are based 
on a quarter million or more letters, 
personalized, sent out during the past 
three years. Mechanical policies, in- 
troducing improved efficiency in’ the 
production of letters, are further based 
on exceptional experience. 

Brief letters with brief paragraphs, 
Mr. Snodgrass favors. He likes best a 
single page letter which, upon the 
bank’s regular letterhead, can be pre- 
sented with lines easy to read, with 
margins conducive to display. 

In this copy, Mr. Snodgrass uses 
the word ‘Fidelity’, like a brand 
name again and again. “Fidelity 
Trust Service,” “Fidelity Family,” 
“Fidelity Spirit,’ and similar expres- 
sions are encountered repeatedly. 

Snodgrass endeavors to vitalize his 
phrases, to make them instruments 
for the creation of sharp, favorable 
impressions. A good letter exemplify- 
ing the type of copy he believes in, 
went out to safe deposit prospects. 
It was produced by the letter process 
already alluded to, which meant it 
had the appearance of a personally 
typed letter. The signature was that 
of a vice-president of the bank. This 
was the letter — 


“For less than the price of a postage stamp 
a day— 

“You can assure your peace of mind in 
nee to your insurance policies, bonds, 
valuable heirlooms, valuable papers, etc., 
by means of a Fidelity Safety Deposit Box. 

“The box you select will be protected 
within a vault of heavy armor-plate steel, 
in addition to armed guards, night patrols 
and sensitive burglar alarms. 

“You will find at your disposal private 
coupon rooms and committee rooms where 
you will be as secluded from intrusion as 
if in a private office, when you wish to open 
your box and go over your papers. 

“You will find this vault on the street 
level floor with no steps to climb. 

“That you will be pleased with Fidelity 
Safe Deposit service we are sure, and that 
we will be pleased to have you become a 
Fidelity Safe Deposit customer goes with- 
out saying. 

““May we show you a Fidelity Safe De- 
posit box? If your rental elsewhere is not 
, expired, we can give you credit for your 
unexpired time.” 


The stationery ordinarily used is a 
regulation standard-size letter sheet 


throughout the country. 


to overlap the prior checks. 
maintenance is negligible. 


tional information. 


In Response to Banking Needs 
| —A New Check Endorser 


ro many years the International Postal Supply Com- 
pany of New York has manufactured high speed automatic 
check endorsers which are in use in hundreds of banks 


In response to a general demand, we have designed and 
built a small, compact, single feed machine which we believe 
will find favor wherever a machine of this type is needed. 


The speed of the machine is sufficient so that the fastest 
operator will be unable to feed checks into it rapidly enough 


You will want to see this machine. We will gladly arrange 
a trial demonstration, or upon your request furnish addi- 


THE INTERNATIONAL POSTAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


634 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sixty-three 


The Model “Junior” Im- 
proved is an electric drive, 
single feed machine assuring 
rapid endorsement across 
any part of the check. It 
is small in size, light in 
weight and is built of highest 
grade materials. Of course, 
it is fully guaranteed. 


It is easy to operate and 


with, at the top, the institution’s name 
with capital and surplus and a detailed 
statement of officers. One feature of 
this is a shield with an anchor, on 
which the company name is inscribed, 
with, below, a catch phrase, “Under the 
Old Town Clock.” 

For very personal use, however, 
stationery of a more intimate nature 
is employed. The letter itself appears 
upon a four-page social usage letter- 
head. Upon the first page is only the 
shield insignia, with the catch phrase, 
and finally, the city and state. 

The return card upon the envelope 
is the same design. This is embossed, 
in both cases in blue ink. 
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- an organization when he already has a 


Most of the approximate ten thou- 
sand letters a month are “person- 
alized’? in three major ways. First, 
the letter is adapted in some special 
way to the recipient. A “master” 
letter is possessed for scores of indi- 
vidual situations. Thus, a letter may 
go to a new woman resident of Kansas 
City who has opened an account, to a 
wife who has introduced her husband, 
to a man who has reopened an account, 
to an employee who has introduced a 
customer, to the secretary-treasurer of 


personal account with Fidelity National © 
Bank and Trust Company. Letters 
are not sent in general situations for 
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the most part, but in specific, indi. A 


vidualized ones. 
>. The situation varies from one jp 
which letters can be used on 
OF a large scale, to others in which 
“master” letters are personally typed spend 
Cannot enter daily: in the publicity department— 
and to still others in which special id 
personal letters are dictated. shou 
These letters are all personalized at : 
with a hand-written signature, and ban : 
through production upon a machine line, \ 
. which types name, address and salu- — 
tation and the balance of the letter as aie 
My well. The bank does not hire this — 


rotected windows work done, but has its own “plant.” and tt 
hould 
because the they. The letter cost at present on this process : 


hen s 
“ is, roughly, seven to eight cents each. t 
patented cloth lined Earlier in experience with “ * 


mass 
i metal weatherstrip hater of letters, the publicity a | 
epartment figured accurately its costs. 
tightly seals and The various costs allowed in the HE 
all , calculation were salary and production the 
stop s leakage bonus, letterheads and_ envelopes, one 0 
imprinting letterheads, repair bills, Perhe 
en we interest on equipment, depreciation, such 
actual size rent and light, record paper, incidental, expal 
between metal and window frame postage, mailing room cost, overhead- To 
THEY Cloth-to-Metal contact weather- Super Making allowance for ment 
strips change any wood or steel window reduction in costs since accomplished, patri 
from a rattling, loose, drafty sash to one that the letters now cost between seven and At tk 
works smoothly and quietly and is absolutely eight cents. area 
all outdoors when a soot ATHEY installation up production has had considerable stim 
Mi uickly pays for itself with the saving in fuel? sb to do with economies. Now, the ’ Mail 
s A Chicago office building saved 572 tons of cee bank’s equipment is in continuous use, real 
coal in 5 months). chee while one full-time operator is the but 
A prominent firm of New York architects made vies production personnel. the - 
exhaustive tests of various well-known mechan- Wes 
ical devices for reducing air leakage through en 4 .* r his capable young woman receives ei 
windows. They found that ATHEY cloth- IEVENCTCE a. a straight salary up to an _ up-set has 
lined metal weatherstrips were eleven times = jin @ number of letters—150 per day. A and 
in bonus is paid for letters above the the 
strip windows an more than four 
times as efficient as the best of other 150 minimum. In practice, the opera- an 
installations. tor averages about 300 letters a day. esse 
In figuring number of letters, a clu 
Send for New Athey Book “standard” letter is taken, not an frol 
actual one. The number of words in of 
siring to save fuel, prevent drafts and letters actually done is divided by the pri 
increase comfort. 4 
standard figure to get the basis of the tak 
ATHEY COMPANY bonus. poi 
6006 West 65th Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS oe It would, be manifestly impossible tra 
New York City: F.H.KEESE,  CRESSWELL-McINTOSH, Res’d, Co. Bldg. for the great number of letters to be 
St., Montreal, Que. ATHEY weatherstripped installations. personally signed by the officers over the 
. 0. CO., 4 ovan Bidg., Detroit, Mich. whose names they are written. Still, Of 
a clearly impersonal signature would * int 
nullify largely the effectiveness of the ge 
personalized typing of the letter, and 
WV h f, the name and address. So the pub- co 
“4 nN Ou licity department has a_ specially- th 
Th . y; trained worker who signs the names of in 
. different officers. al 
accurately and rapidly. A part-time 0 
The Burroughs Clearing House offers you worker is employed by the Fidelity. | 
a medium that reaches EVERY bank in She puts signatures on letters very n 
the United States and Canada. rapidly. Mr. Snodgrass pointed to a 
Here is a market of great potential value. heap done, he said, in three or four 0 
hours. There were perhaps 800 letters, t 
at a guess, in the heap. 
| Tue Burroucus Ciearinc House Two other members of the publicity t 
Burroughs Avenue at Second Blvd. DETROIT f 
orce are av ailable as substitute signa- I 
ture writers as required. , 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


A Line of Specific 
Purposes 


(Continued from page 26) 


spend —then the reason is not a good 
one. 

Where there is advertising there 
should also be a definite purpose. The 
aims may be widely different. One 
bank may wish to develop along one 
line, while the next may require a 
stimulant in another direction. In 
every case, however, the end to be 
accomplished should be predetermined 
and then the best course to that end 
should be intelligently charted. And 
then stick to it! 


~The Air Mail Theme 


THe development of aviation in 
the United States is admittedly 
one of the major problems of today. 
Perhaps the most important factor in 
such a development is the success and 
expansion of our Air Mail Service. 

To get behind the Air Mail move- 
ment with a real boost is not only 
patriotic but very good business policy. 
At the same time such action possesses 
a real advertising value for the business 
Advertising, 
stimulating interest in the use of Air 
Mail, deals with a subject not only of 
real interest to the community at large, 
but reflects the progressive attitude of 
the advertiser. ; 

The Dime Savings Bank, Detroit, 
has launched a program of advertising 
and publicity built upon the Air Mail 
theme. This institution has published 
an eight-page booklet containing all 
essential Air Mail information, in- 
cluding a map of routes, time schedules 
from Detroit to other air-ports, limits 
of weight and size, regulations for im- 
printing: Air Mail envelopes and a 
table showing time saved to various 
points via Air Mail as compared with 
train service. 

This booklet was produced through 
the collaboration of the local Post 
Office Department and contains all 
information necessary for the intelli- 
gent use of the service. 

The immediate influx of requests for 
copies of this booklet proved to us 
there was a real need for such definite 
information and showed we had struck 
an unusually responsive note with the 
public. We then extended our efforts 
along this line and turned over all of 
our outdoor bulletin boards, street car 
cards, window displays, etc., for pro- 
moting Air Mail Service. é 

Here is a suggestion for banks in 
other cities to capitalize upon. It is a 
timely theme for your advertising and 
will serve the double purpose of helping 
the Air Mail and at the same time 
reflecting the progressive.attitude of 
your institution. —Julian M. Case. 


Sixty-five 


business to us. 


Surplus 
$8,000,000 


LOS ANGELES-FIRST NATIONAL 
TRUST &SAVINGS BANK 


A Consolidation of 


The First National Bank of Los Angeles 
Pacific-Southwest Trust & Savings Bank 


SERVING the principal cities of 
the southern half of California. ° 


A 24-hour transit service is so 
organized as to make funds avail- 
able much quicker than even under 
the Federal Reserve schedule. 


Banks and bankers are invited to 
direct their Southern California 


Capital 
$12,250,000 


Profits 
$7,750,000 


A Detail 


—but one that affects 
the continuous 
profitable operation 
of your Burroughs 
equipment. 


For the best results use 
only genuine Burroughs 
non-lint roll paper on your 
Burroughs. 


Ordinary paper often con- 
tains lint orminute particles 
of paper which fly into the 
mechanism and ultimately 
cause mechanical trouble. 


Buy Burroughs non-lint roll 
paper at thelocal Burroughs 
office, or order direct from 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, 
Limited, Windsor, Ont. 


New Low Prices on Quantity Orders. 


Sidney, New York 


SIDNEY 


NATIONAL BANK 


are enthusiastic 
users of the 


OPERATION 
ONE REGISTER 


SYSTEM 


If ‘you are interested in a 
System for your Note and 
Loan Department which is 
endorsed and used by 
thousands of banks all over 
the country, write Sidney. 
Let them tell you of its 
merits, as a user, or to 
us direct. 


Your Bank Needs This System 


UNION: SAVINGS SYSTEMS 
‘COMPANY 


Bancaster, - Pennsylvania. 
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4s doing all that you claimed it would do f 
ma conservative estimate the machine 
work per day." 


pookkeepers state that © 
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- State B of Freeport, Freeport, Tll. 
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return to the old type." 


"We are glad to recommend these new mach 
be the best labor savers we have seen an 


- Glen Cove Trust Company, 


Sixty-seven 


ines, believing them to 
d we would not care to 


Glen Cove, N.Y. 


"Prom the standpoint of safety we regard these machines as the best 
we have ever seen. The journal tape gives a perfect picture of 

the entries that have been made and furnishes the bookkeeper with 
checked in case of error." 

- The First National Bank of Kansas City, 
Moe 
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Morristown, Tenn. 


B 
urroughs Adding Machine Company 


Detroi 
Sales and Service “aap of Canada, Limited, Windsor Ont Bank ED eR 
all Principal Cities of the World 
Address 
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A new 


Trust Campaign 
of Mailing Pieces 
and 
Co-ordinated 
Newspaper 
Advertisements 


©. A. Hoss Company 


Cfinancial Advertising 


531-533-535 West Larned St. 
DETROIT 


CONCENTRATE on the 
“yes or no” men in the 
business market. Investi- 


gate BUSINESS. 
BUSINESS 


Burroughs Ave. and Second Blvd. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


It’s the “CHICAGO” 


The famous $1.00 Pencil Sharpener — 


Used in every civilized country 
ughout the world. 


Prices slight- 
ly higher 
west of the 
Rockies. 


A really wonderful machine at a 
remarkably low price—solid steel 
cutters which last for years. 


“WIZARD” 


An all steel model 
with automatic 
stop and adjust- 
ment, for fine, 
medium or blunt 
points on pencils 
of various sizes, 


$4.00 
Ask your stationer to show 
you our 14 Models. 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Selling Happiness 


By D. K. SHAW 


T IS pretty generally recognized 

nowadays that the old preachment 
type of saving advertising is, as they 
say in the comics, the bunk. We know 
now that we cannot persuade people to 
open accounts by telling them that 
they ought to save, or that they must 
save. We cannot get new depositors 
on our books merely by giving them 
tables showing how many people are 
dependent upon others after the age of 
65. We cannot scare them into saving 
by picturing the coffin and the under- 
taker; we cannot argue them into sav- 
ing by careful, logical reasoning. 

Slowly, but surely, we have come to 
the realization that the only reason 
that people save money is because they 
actually want to save it. ,Some living 
human desire underlies every deposit 
made on our books. We have to deal 
not with statistics but with people. 

We have had, therefore, of recent 
years, a flood of savings purpose ad- 
vertising. We have urged people to 
save money to obtain. the various 
things which they want —a car, travel, 
education, and so forth. We have 
cited specific physical objects, such as a 
washing machine or a victrola, as ob- 
jectives, so that toward them the par- 
ticular savings urge made may be 
directed. 

The question arises, however, as to 
whether we have not, even in our 
savings purpose advertising, become 


too specific. We have figured that most 
people, or at least most people of q 
certain group, have common objectives 
and common desires; but as a matter of 
fact, almost the reverse is the case. It 
would seem, as a general proposition, 
that if you gave ten men each $100 
apiece, each one would probably do 
much the same thing with it. But a 
moment’s thought on the subject is 
sufficient to convince you of the oppo- 
site. Each man would do with his $100 
something individual, something dis- 
tinctly different from any of the rest. 
What might seem wise to each one 
would probably seem foolish and un- 
reasonable to others; yet each man 
would be following his particular will- 
of-the-wisp —that  will-of-the-wisp 
which all humanity pursues and yet 
which to each individual member of 
that humanity is something quite his 
own — happiness. 


S IT impossible to sell happiness 

itself? Is it impossible to go beyond 
the physical objects or accomplish- 
ments which are the mere symbols of 
happiness —such as the automobile, the 
washing machine, or the trip to Europe 
—and penetrate into the very essence 
of the thing itself? 

The Union Trust Company of Cleve- 
land has tried to do just this. Judge of 
its success by the accompanying ad- 
vertisements. 
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48 swift months 
will amount to 
bit over $500.00? 


Squeezing 
something extra 
out of life— 
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They “stop” 
an non-skid “stop” when the 


Life's Crossroads, 
Some day they’ 
n y'll be “coasting o: 
velvet”. Naturally they look 
in the face—and smile. 


They're Squeezing something extra of life. 


m™ UNION TRUSTe, 


4 CLEVELAND CLEVELAND 
Resources over 300 Millions ‘Resources over 300 Millions 
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PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 4070-10-27-ADV. 
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Here’s how 


they like 


COMMERCIAL BOOKKEEPER’S DESK 


“J DOUBT if you could build a better desk,” said 
L. R. F. Arthur, assistant cashier in charge of the 
bookkeeping department of the Liberty Bank, when we 
asked him. 
“It’s complete. It’s built to fit the machine. The 
way the ledge on the right fits over the carriage of the 
machine allows the operator to keep both his checks 
and his keyboard right in front of him. 


“The desks work out just as well in the branches as 


YAWMAN 4»> FRBE 


Please send me a folder 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. L on your new Commercial 


1107 JAY STREET 


i Steel and Wood Filing Cabinets—Steel Shelving—Desks—Safes— 
} Office Systems and Supplies—Bank and Library Equipment 


this 
: desk in a large Buffalo Bank 


[PATENT APPLIED FOR] 


here,” and he glanced with pride down the long battery 
of machines and our desks with their operators charging 
through an enormous day’s business. 


Ten of our desks helped the Liberty Bank overcome 
the problem of cramped temporary quarters. And 
since the bank moved two years ago into its soaring 
23 story monument, our bookkeepers’ desks have 
increased to 24 for the Liberty Bank and its branches. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


YAWMAN AND ERBE MFG. CO. 
1107 Jay Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Enclosed find samples 
of our ledger cards and 
statement sheets. Kindly 


Bookkeeper’s Desk. 
quote us per M. 
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New Union Trust Building, Detroit, now under construction Pe “Se 
"fe pe of the soundest of maxims is: “He profits most who ( = : 
serves best.” Realization of its truth pervades this entire 
organization as we start construction of our new home—a *e 


memorial of more than 36 years of faithful service and an 
assurance of even finer and broader service in years to come. 


Ao First Trust Company in Detroit—Friend of the Family elt, 
Griswold at Congress Street 
G) Detroit 
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